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They’re  in  the  hands  of  men  ami 
women  hack  of  grocery  counters, 
all  over  America  . . .  showing  them 
how  to  arrange  canned  food  dis¬ 
plays  that  cause  women  to  buy  . . . 
giving  sales-making  "tips” . . .  tell¬ 
ing  interesting  facts  about  foods 
that  help  them  sell  more  .  .  .  for 
YOL.  Just  one  of  the  many  and 
varied  Canco  activities  in  behalf 
of  America's  Canning  Industrv. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leadins  Manu 
facturers  for  Fillint 
Tomato  Juice,  also 


For  fillins  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  two  sizes.  Eight  Valve 
and  Twelve  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  ^ 

BALTIMORE  MD. 
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No.  226 
VACUUM 


Twenty-eight  inches  of  vacuum  with  a  714  horse  power 
pump. 

Working  parts  totally  enclosed,  protected  from  acid,  steam 
and  all  foreign  elements.  Vital  parts  run  in  bath  of  oil. 

Exposed  shafts  and  important  parts  are  made  of  stainless 
steel.  Patented  four-roll  seaming  head. 


VACUUM  PACKING,  with  its  attendant  profits  is 
now  available  to  the  PACKER  whose  products  are 
enclosed  in  square  or  oblong  cans. 

THIS  MACHINE  places  him  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  packer  of  round,  sanitary,  vacuum  cans.  It 
enables  him  to  reach  those  markets  open  only  to  the 
vacuum  packer;  to  cut  his  costs  and  to  improve  his 
products. 


The  No.  229  Rotary  Flanger  automati¬ 
cally  flanges  or  rims  both  ends  of  the 
bodies  at  one  time. 

An  even,  uniform  flange  without  distor¬ 
tion  or  cracking  of  metal. 


Here  are  some  of  the  features  of  this  machine 


The  No.  176  Square  Can-End  Compound 
Applier  and  Curler  applies  latex  compound 
to  can-ends  by  use  of  a  die,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  printing  press. 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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EDITORIALS 

Now  WHAT  OF  LABOR?— The  decision  in  the 
Wagner  Law  is  construed  by  many  to  mean  that 
all  business  and  industry  have  been  turned  over 
to  labor.  Maybe  so,  but  let’s  wait  until  this  heat  sub¬ 
sides  a  little,  and  until  we  can  see  better  how  the  labor 
leaders  handle  their  new  honors ;  it  may  not  prove  to 
be  as  bad  as  some  think,  and  it  may  be  also  as  good 
as  others  predict.  We  are  in  it  and  we  will  have  to 
live  with  it;  business  and  industry  often  rode  labor 
very  hard  and  mercilessly.  Now  labor  has  a  chance 
to  do  some  such  riding,  if  it  is  foolish  enough  to  try 
to  square  accounts  by  another  wrong. 

The  vast  bulk  of  American  labor  is  clear-thinking, 
honest,  decent — and  not  members  of  either  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor,  the  A.  F.  L.,  or  of  the  Lewis 
mob,  the  C.  I.  0.  At  its  highest  peak  the  A.  F.  L. 
never  had  more  than  a  10  per  cent  representation 
among  labor,  and  the  C.  I.  0.  we  are  told,  does  not 
represent  3  per  cent  today.  In  each  instance  the 
leaders  of  these  two  sets  draw  fat  salaries,  with  fatter 
expense  accounts,  and  rule  as  despotically  over  all 
members  as  was  ever  charged  against  any  Tzar.  The 
members  having  nothing  to  say,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  obey  immediately  and  explicitedly,  on  the  pain 
of  blacklisting;  they  are  pulled  out  of,  or  off  of,  jobs, 
but  a  job  is  never  hunted  up  for  them,  and  all  the  while 
they  must  pay  their  dues.  They  are  lulled  to  quiet 
through  the  furnishing  of  meager  funds  during  a 
strike,  but  not  at  other  times.  Their  initiative  is  taken 
away,  for  even  the  most  inefficient  get  the  “scale  rate” ; 
therefore,  there  is  no  incentive  to  become  experts  at 
their  work,  or  to  advance  themselves  as  a  normal  man 
tries  to  do.  The  American  working  man  is  learning 
this  more  and  more  every  day;  and  he  is  particularly 
resentful  in  that,  in  the  C.  I.  0.  particularly,  strange 
and  foreign  agitators  are  serving  as  lieutenants  to  the 
leaders;  and  they  suspect  them  as  agents  of  countries 
where  the  record  is  not  pleasing,  to  say  the  least. 

There  is  a  big  ^responsibility  assumed  by  labor  under 
this  Wagner  law,  ^nd  business  and  industry  may  find 
its  relief  in  the  squabbles  for  top  jobs.  The  law  does 
not  say  that  A.  F.  L.  or  C.  I.  0.  shall  be  the  sole 
bargaining  agent  for  labor ;  men  do  not  have  to  belong 
to  a  union  if  they  do  not  wish  to — and  most  men  do 
not.  A  good  many  men  thought  they  saw  a  bloody 
revolution  headed  down  the  road,  and  not  very  far 
distant.  This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  have 
headed  that  off,  or  retarded  it,  or  perhaps  wiped  out 
the  danger  entirely.  So  let’s  let  this  thing  work  itself 
out  for  a  while,  before  worrying  too  much. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK?— There  is  nothing  like 
the  white  light  of  publicity  to  cure  a  festering, 
rotting  condition — one  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  habit  on  the  part  of  the  Tri-State  canners  to  sell 
their  canned  foods  at  lower  prices  (often  below  cost) 
than  any  other  region.  Secretary  Frank  Shook  read 
letters  to  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  from 
the  Ozarks  and  other  places,  making  this  complaint 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  and  Frank  belabored  his  mem¬ 
bers  as  only  he  can.  Not  a  canner  made  even  the 
semblance  of  a  reply. 

And  now  Frank  has  written  us :  “Arthur,  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  your  analysis  of  the  situation  in  the 
Tri-States  in  connection  with  their  low  markets. 

“There  must  be  some  cause  for  our  standard  goods 
selling  at  the  bottom  of  the  market,  both  as  spots  and 
futures.  If  prices  at  which  they  are  being  sold  showed 
the  canner  any  profit  at  all  we  could  pass  the  matter 
off  lightly;  but  with  this  constant  price  below  cost  of 
packing  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time  until  Tri-State 
canners  of  standard  goods  will  be  out  of  the  picture.” 

Now  let’s  have  a  free,  open  and  plain  discussion  of 
this  phenominon,  because  it  is  just  that.  Most  men 
work  to  make  a  profit.  Why  are  these  canners  an 
exception,  or  are  they?  We  believe  there  has  always 
been  a  lot  of  deception  about  the  cost  of  goods,  and 
we  know  that  many  of  them  have  no  adequate  idea  as 
to  the  cost;  but  other  canners  sell  the  same  goods  at 
higher  prices,  why  do  not,  or  why  cannot  the  canners 
of  this  region  reach  such  prices?  Are  the  canners  of 
this  region  such  rugged  individualists  that  they  don’t 
give  a  hoot  about  costs;  they  sell  at  any  price  they 
care  to,  and  to  blazes  with  profits,  or  what  others  may 
be  doing?  Or  is  there  some  basic  reason  why  they 
are  forced  to  sell  low? 

Come  on;  get  into  this  discussion.  Let’s  get  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  If  you  do  not  care  to  have  your  name 
appear,  we  will  withhold  it,  provided  you  sign  your 
letter  and  ask  us  to  withhold  the  name.  Unbosom 
yourselves;  get  it  off  your  chests,  in  full  and  on  all 
angles.  Don’t  withhold  your  punch;  and  let’s  hear 
from  all  sides,  canners,  brokers,  buyers,  growers  and 
whatnot. 

We  ought  to  have  a  swarm  of  letters  in  response  to 
this  urge,  and  if  we  do  we  promise  you  a  lot  of  inter¬ 
esting  reading.  Here  is  where  you  can  hold  a  round 
table  talk,  with  no  intervening  fears,  for  your  letters 
will  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence ;  will  be  seen  only 
by  the  Editor,  and  if  you  are  afraid  that  you  cannot 
write  in  rounded  and  perfected,  good  old  American, 
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we  will  dress  it  up  into  presentable  form,  if  you  wish. 
We  want  the  ideas,  not  samples  of  good  English  or 
fine  grammar. 

There  are  men  travelling  this  trade,  or  working  with 
the  canners,  who  may  see  this  picture  more  clearly  than 
the  canner  in  its  midst.  They  are  invited.  There  are 
brokers  who  should  know  something  of  the  “innards” ; 
they  can  expose  them  without  harming  or  disclosing 
their  clients.  Canners  most  certainly  must  be  stirred 
over  this  inability  to  make  the  money  that  others  do 
out  of  the  same  goods;  why  is  that  the  case?  Let’s 
have  your  opinion. 

We  are  not  asking  from  mere  curiosity.  If  we  can 
correct  this  bad  condition  it  will  put  more  money  in 
the  canner’s  pocket;  and  make  life  more  livable  for 
everyone  connected  with  the  industry. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  prominent  Ozark  (Missouri) 
tomato  canner: 

“Brokers  are  calling  and  writing  us  every  day 
regarding  the  price  of  future  canned  tomatoes. 

All  of  these  brokers  say  that  Maryland  canners  are 
confirming  orders  on  the  basis  of  62(4  cents  per 
dozen  for  No.  2s,  to  be  shipped  during  or  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  canning  season  of  1937.  They  also 
maintain  that  Maryland  canners  are  selling  spots 
freely  at  68(o  cents  for  immediate  shipment.  This 
is  also  basis  No.  2s  standard. 

We  cannot  possibly  understand  why,  in  the  face 
of  high  prices  for  all  other  commodities,  canners 
should  operate  at  a  positive  loss,  knowingly  and 
willingly.  We  just  wondered  if  it  would  be  at  all 
possible  for  you  to  pound  a  little  common  sense 
into  the  heads  of  your  Maryland  canners.  They 
.seem  to  be  the  source  of  all  these  low  prices  and 
cut-throat  methods  and  are  being  looked  upon  with 
contempt  by  other  canners  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Not  only  have  your  canners  lost  the  re¬ 
spect  of  men  in  this  industry,  they  are  being 
ridiculed  by  those  who  actually  take  their  mer¬ 
chandise  away  from  them,  for  practically  nothing. 
Almost  every  day  we  hear  the  remark,  ‘why  pay 
Ozark  canners  or  Indiana  canners  a  profit  on  their 
canned  foods  when  Maryland  canners  are  willing 
and  even  anxious  to  pack  and  sell  the  same  prod¬ 
ucts  at  cost  or  less’?” 

Copy  of  this  genuine  letter,  dated  March  26th,  is 
on  file,  if  you  have  any  doubts. 

• 

PENNSYLVANIA  TOMATO  SEED 
CERTIFICATION 

Bij  Pemisylvania  Dejmrtment  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Harrisburg 

The  largest  crop  of  tomato  seed  ever  produced  in 
Pennsylvania  in  a  single  season  was  certified  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1936.  This  crop  totaled  26,414  pounds  compared  to 
16,584  pounds  in  1935.  The  large  crop  produced  this 
year  was  also  grown  on  fewer  acres  than  were  certified 
last  year. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

PUBUSHES)  EVERY  MONDAY 
20  South  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 
Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
under  Act  of  March  S,  1879. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-ninth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 


timore,  Md. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  $3.00 

Canada  -------  4.00 

Foreign  -------  6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 


Tomato  seed  growers  had  a  very  sucessful  season 
this  year.  Weather  as  a  whole  was  very  favorable  for 
the  production  of  tomatoes.  A  number  of  growers 
made  the  “Ten-Ton  Club”  and  a  few  secured  yields  of 
twenty  tons  per  acre. 

While  there  are  probably  other  sources  of  seed  that 
will  give  just  as  satisfactory  results  as  certified  seed, 
it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  plant  such  stock  unless  a 
grower  has  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
which  such  seed  was  produced  and  cared  for.  The 
protection  which  certification  renders  is,  therefore, 
good  insurance  to  the  planter  against  such  seed-borne 
diseases  as  bacterial  canker  and  wilt,  and  against  varie¬ 
tal  mixture  and  lack  of  uniformity  of  fruit  produced. 

Seventeen  different  varieties  were  certified  this  year, 
including  several  rather  recent  introductions,  among 
which  are  the  Penn  State,  Glovel  and  Ny state.  The 
Marglobe,  however,  still  appears  to  be  the  leading  va¬ 
riety.  Other  popular  varieties  are  the  Grothens  Red 
Globe,  Greater  Baltimore,  Rutgers  and  Pritchard.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Grothens  Red  Globe  was  practically 
unknown  but,  because  of  its  many  excellent  qualities, 
it  has  become  one  of  our  leading  varities  certified. 

TOMATO  SEED  CERTIFICATION  1932-1936 


1932  1933  1934  1935  1936 

Acres  Entered  .  108.0  291.5  292.5  405.75  410.00 

Acres  Rejected  .  7.5  41.75  96.0  85.0  106.00 

Acres  Certified  .  100.5  249.75  196.5  320.75  304.00 

Pounds  Certified  ....  8,095  10,897  12,939  16,584  26,414 


Certified  seed  was  grown  this  year  by  a  number  of 
farmers  in  Bucks  and  Lancaster  Counties  for  Click’s 
Seed  Farms,  Smoketown,  and  for  the  D.  Landreth  Seed 
Company,  Bristol.  For  fruit  packed  from  certified 
fields,  many  of  the  farmers  received  a  premium  of 
$2.00  a  ton  above  the  price  received  for  fruit  picked 
from  uncertified  fields. 
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Come  into  the  Kitchen 

^  -k  ^  'k  'k  'k  'k  ★★★★★★★★  k  M  k  k  ★★★★★  ★★ 

Oiir  research  ehemists,  alive  lo  the  needs  of  the  industry,  are  con¬ 
tinually  working  with  new  ideas  on  how  to  make  a  better  sealing  com¬ 
pound.  It’s  part  of  their  job  to  keep  an  open  mind  to  every  possibility. 
T'hey  can  predict  in  advance  the  properties  of  many  compounds  never 
yet  tried  and  their  suitability  for  sealing  foodstuffs.  But  our 
eighteen  years  of  experience  have  shown  us  that  no  amount  of  theore¬ 
tical  reasoning  or  laboratory  tc'sting  can  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  actually  trying  a  new  compound  under  the  same  conditions  it  will 
have  to  meet  in  use. 

'Fhat’s  why  we  built  our  “kitchen”,  a  <‘ommercial  testing  labora¬ 
tory  where  peas,  soups,  fish,  tomatoes,  clu^esc,  yes,  every  product  that’s 
packed  in  tin — are  all  processed,  filled,  and  sealed  with  the  actual 
equipment  employed  in  regular  commercial  canneries,  as  anhonest-to- 
goo<lness  practical  test  of  the  value  of  a  new  lining  compound.  That’s 
the  way  every  Darex  Lining  Compound  is  testc<l — befnre  it  is  offered  to 
our  ciist<»mers. 

And  these  checks,  working  hand  in  hand  with  laboratory  test-tube 
experimentation,  scientific  control  of  every  stage  of  manufacture,  con¬ 
tinuous  checking  and  re-testing  ovt^r  a  period  of  years,  are  another  im¬ 
portant  ingredient  in  the  Darex  Formula — a  service  to  can-makers  ami 
canners  all  over  the  world  that  insures  safer  packs  and  widens  the  field 
of  usefulness  for  modern  packages. 

DEWEY  AND  ALMY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Cambridge  ★  ★  Oakland  ★  ★  Montreal  ★  ★  Melbourne 

London  ★  k  PariK  ★  ★  Hamburg  ★  ★  Naples 
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TRI-STATE  PACKERS'  MEETING 

April  9th  and  10th,  1937 


Hotel  Lord  Baltimore, 


PRESIDENT  L.  L.  MALONY,  of  the  Tri-State 
Packers  Association,  is  a  handsome  and  command¬ 
ing  figure,  and  his  ability  as  a  presiding  officer 
measures  up  fully  to  his  appearance. 

Upon  opening  this  Spring  meeting  he  was  gracious 
in  his  welcome  to  the  President  of  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association,  Mr.  Ralph  0.  Dulany,  a  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tri-State,  and  one  of  its  prominent  canners. 
Likewise  to  President  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canners  Association. 

The  Convention  began,  with  luncheon,  shortly  after 
noon  on  Friday,  April  9th,  with  a  very  tasty  shad  din¬ 
ner.  The  tables  filled  very  slowly,  but  there  was  a 
fine,  truly  representative  crowd  present,  it  being  nota¬ 
ble,  it  seemed  to  us,  for  the  number  of  heads  of  firms 
and  leading  men  of  the  industry  in  all  its  branches. 

President  Malony  opened  the  session  by  welcoming 
all,  briefly  touching  on  conditions  now  facing  the  in¬ 
dustry:  the  reluctance  of  growers  to  contract,  and  the 
uncertainty  about  labor,  and  the  consequent  cost  of  the 
year’s  packs.  But  he  reminded  his  audience  to  be  nor¬ 
mal  and  natural:  “Let’s  be  optimists.” 

PRESIDENT  DULANY  when  introduced  received  a 
warm  welcome,  and  in  his  usual  crystal-clear  manner 
made  a  splendid  presentation  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  and  what  it  stands  for  in  the  industry.  It 
struck  us  as  he  spoke  that  if  he  does  not  sell  member¬ 
ship  no  one  ever  will.  In  the  administration  of  its 
work  the  staff  does  not  make  the  policies;  it  merely 
carries  out  what  the  members  decide  upon,  and  those 
members  now  are  more  numerous  and  more  widespread 
than  ever  before,  representing  large,  medium  and  small 
canners  from  every  section  of  the  country,  and  cover¬ 
ing  everything  in  the  canned  foods  line.  The  great 
N.  C.  A.  Laboratories  are  constantly  busy  upon  matters 
which  mean  the  savings  of  money  and  reputation  to  all 
its  members,  and  its  services  are  as  freely  and  as 
promptly  rendered  the  smallest  member  as  to  the 
largest. 

In  the  matter  of  consumer  complaints,  the  handling 
of  which  the  expert  counsel  and  others  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  now  worked  down  to  a  science,  the  whole 
industry  is  benefitted,  but  for  the  member  who  finds 
himself  faced  with  a  hea\y  lawsuit,  and  possible  loss 
of  reputation,  this  feature  alone  has  proved  to  be  worth 
ten  times  the  cost  of  membership.  They  not  only  pro¬ 
vide  scientifically  right  defense  of  an  authoritative 
nature  which  every  court  recognizes,  but  they  stand 
the  loss  up  to  $1,000.  As  an  insurance  against  loss 
and  worry,  there  is  nothing  like  it,  but  it  will  be  too 
late  if  you  wait  to  become  a  member  only  after  you 
have  been  attacked. 


Baltimore,  Maryland 


As  to  who  supports  the  Association,  that  is,  who 
pays  the  bills.  President  Dulany  stated  that  86  per  cent 
is  provided  by  canners  and  14  per  cent  mainly  by  two 
can  companies  and  one  or  two  other  supply  men,  we 
believe,  and  again  the  bulk  of  this  comes  from  so-called 
small  canners.  Membership  in  the  Association  is  thor¬ 
oughly  voluntary,  and  in  the  past  15  months  the  mem¬ 
bership  has  increased  17  per  cent.  Every  reputable 
canner  is  heartily  welcomed.  President  Dulany  said,  be¬ 
cause  that  makes  the  Association  more  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  great  American  canning  industry.  He 
said  he  would  like  to  see  better  representation  among 
the  Tri-States,  “not  because  I  am  now  President,  but 
for  your  own  good.” 

SALES  CONTRACTS — President  Malony  next  intro¬ 
duced  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Free,  Secretary  Pennsylvania  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  to  speak  on  the  question  of  sales  con¬ 
tracts.  Mr.  Free  explained  the  amount  of  work  they 
had  done  in  assembling  canners’  contracts  of  all  kinds 
and  from  many  sections,  but  he  reminded  them  that 
any  contract,  however  drawn,  depended  upon  the  reso¬ 
lution  with  which  the  canner  stuck  to  it,  and  demanded 
that  the  buyer  do  likewise.  If  the  canner  permits  par¬ 
ticular  terms  to  be  written  in,  or  later  in  the  season 
consents  to  alterations  and  changes  at  the  request  of 
the  buyer,  the  second  party,  the  contract  is  generally 
rendered  useless  or  worse.  Secretary  Free  submitted 
copies  of  the  form  adopted  by  his  Association,  and 
which  reads  in  full: 

UNIFORM  SALES  CONTRACT 

TERMS — 1V2%  discount  in  10  days,  f.  o.  b.  Seller’s  fac¬ 
tory.  Net  terms  are  30  days. 

LABELS — Buyer’s  option.  Allowance  for  Buyer’s  labels: 
Is,  $1.00  per  M;  No.  300s  and  303s,  $1.25  per  M;  No.  2s, 
$1.50  per  M;  No.  2%s,  3s  and  10s,  $1.76  per  M.  Freight 
and  Expressage  on  Buyer’s  labels  shipped  to  Seller  to  be 
paid  for  by  Buyer.  When  goods  are  sold  for  Buyer’s  labels, 
the  labels  must  be  supplied  within  2  (two)  weeks  after  date 
of  order  for  SPOT  GOODS  or  if  futui'es  must  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Seller  at  least  10  days  before  beginning  of  pack¬ 
ing  Season  or  Seller  has  the  right  to  ship  under  his  own 
label  or  unlabeled  in  plain  cases. 

DELIVERY — Seller  agrees  to  plan  and  to  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  acreage  under  normal  conditions  to  cover  all  goods  sold 
for  delivery  under  this  contract.  In  event,  however,  of  crop 
shortage,  strikes,  fires,  car  shortage,  shortage  of  supplies, 
late  crops  or  providential  causes  beyond  Seller’s  conti'ol, 
Government  commandeer  requisition  or  reservation.  Buyer 
agrees  to  accept  proportionate  or  delayed  delivery  of  suit¬ 
able  stock  remaining  in  Seller’s  possession.  Pro-rated  deliv¬ 
ery  to  be  made  to  all  Buyers  without  discrimination. 

SHIPPING  DATES — Prompt  shipment  when  packed. 

CARRYING  CHARGES — If  Buyer  wishes  Seller  to  carry 
goods  under  this  contract  the  merchandise  must  be  paid  for 
plug  ft  cftrrying  charge  of  1%  per  month  or  fraction  thereof 
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The  Closest  Approach 
To  Self-Insurance 
For  The  Canner 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Dependable  protection 
at  minimum  cost 

LANSING  B.  WANNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

eALTIMORE,MD. 


Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster 

Move  Peerless  Exhausters  into  your  plant — 
and  you’re  bound  to  win  greater  profits  and 
even  higher  reputation. 

These  Exhausters  save  coal  because  they  use 
less  steam  to  produce  correct  temperature 
and  vacuum  in  your  cans ;  save  cans  because 
springers  and  spoilage  are  eliminated;  save 
material,  because  they  do  not  jam,  slop  or 
spill ;  and  they  save  money  every  day  they’re 
in  use. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  for  full  details  of  the 
Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster,  together  with  copy 
of  General  Catalog  No.  400,  which  describes 
our  complete  line  of  equally  economical  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  canning  of  ALL  food  products. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mm 


(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 


I  Please  send  me 

j  Q  Full  details  of  the  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster. 

I  □  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  400. 

j  Name _ 

I  Address _  _ 

City _  State 
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for  warehouse  space  and  handling  charges.  All  carrying 
charges  to  be  paid  by  the  Buyer  before  any  goods  are  I’e- 
leased  under  this  arrangement. 

GUARANTEE — Seller  guarantees  goods  covered  by  this 
contract  to  conform  to  requirements  of  the  National  Food 
and  Drug  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  and  its  existing  supplements 
and  amendments.  Goods  sold  under  this  contract  are  guar¬ 
anteed  for  six  months  after  shipment  against  swells  and 
leaks. 

QUALITY — In  the  event  dispute  arises  as  to  the  quality 
of  goods  sold  or  shipped  under  this  contract.  Seller  agrees 
to  furnish,  without  expense  to  Buyer,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  grade  cer¬ 
tificates  in  the  substantiation  of  the  grade  shipped  which 
shall  be  binding  and  the  final  authority  in  deciding  such 
disputes. 

ARBITRATION — Disagreement  as  to  any  matter,  except 
as  to  quality  of  canned  goods,  arising  out  of  this  contract 
shall  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Arbitrations  shall  be  held 
under  the  rules  of  the  joint  arbitration  boards  appointed 
or  approved  by  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers  Association  and  the  National  Canners 
Association.  Each  arbitrator  to  be  paid  Five  Dollars 
($5.00)  and  necessary  expenses.  Cost  of  arbitration  to  be 
paid  by  loser.  The  decision  of  the  arbitrators  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  both  parties  to  be  final  and  binding.  No  unim¬ 
portant  variation  in  the  execution  of  this  contract  shall 
constitute  basis  for  a  claim. 

AUTOMATIC  AMENDMENT — Buyer  agrees  to  pay  or 
to  reimburse  the  Seller  for  any  Sales,  Excise  or  similar  tax 
which  the  Seller  may  be  required  to  pay  by  virtue  of  the 
execution  or  performance  of  this  contract  and  for  any  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  the  goods  resulting  directly  or  indirectly  by 
reason  of  the  imposition  by  any  governmental  authority  of 
any  tax  adjustment,  or  other  charge  upon  said  goods  and 
upon  the  manufacture,  production  or  processing  thereof.  In 
the  event  of  Federal  or  State  Legislation  which  results  in 
the  increasing  of  Production  Costs  between  the  date  of  this 
contract  and  the  date  of  packing  the  items  on  this  contract, 
the  Seller  shall  furnish  the  Buyer  with  proof  of  such  in¬ 
crease  and  the  Buyer  agrees  to  pay  the  Seller  this  increase 
in  cost. 

This  contract  is  not  assignable  by  either  party  hereto 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  other  party. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  UNI¬ 
FORM  SALES  CONTRACT  ADOPTED 
JANUARY  14,  1937 

Mr.  G.  Bartol  Silver,  Chairman  of  the  Contract  Com¬ 
mittee,  reported  that  his  committee  was  to  meet  with 
a  like  committee  from  the  brokers,  but  that  their  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  show  up. 

TOMATO  PLANT  SHORTAGE?— At  this  point  the 
President  asked  Mr.  Francis  C.  Stokes,  who  had  just 
returned  from  an  extended  trip  to  Georgia  and  other 
tomato  plant  growing  regions,  to  report.  Mr.  Stokes 
said  the  outlook  for  tomato  plants  was  the  worst  in 
10  years.  They  have  had  terrific  rain  storms,  and  even 
cyclones,  which  have  played  havoc,  totally  ruining 
many  sections,  and  hurting  all.  Replanting  is  being 
done,  but  it  will  mean  that  plants  will  necessarily  be 
late.  He  predicted  a  shortage  of  plants  for  the  first 
three  weeks  in  May. 

GRADING  PEAS — Mr.  Maurice  Siegel,  of  the  firm 
of  Strasburger  &  Siegel,  reported  on  the  investigations 
they  had  made  into  the  method  of  grading  peas  under 
the  Alcohol  Insoluble  Solids  test,  under  which  so  many 
of  the  peas  canned  in  this  section  appear  as  sub-stan¬ 


dards.  He  has  promised  to  furnish  a  detailed  report 
with  charts,  showing  the  results  of  such  grading,  and 
we  hope  to  give  it  to  you  in  an  early  issue.  The  test 
seems  to  be  manifestly  unfair  in  the  grading  of  peas 
of  the  nature  or  kind  packed  in  this  region,  and  it 
should  be  suspended  until  more  research  has  been  made, 
or  a  fairer  plan  devised. 

POPULARIZING  CANNED  FOODS— President  Ma- 
lony  asked  Secretary  Shook  to  take  charge  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  response  Mr.  Shook  made  a  severe  attack 
upon  any  canner  who  would  pack  his  goods  without 
first  thoroughly  washing  the  cans.  He  said  he  could 
not  believe  that  there  was  anyone  in  the  audience  guilty 
of  such  conduct,  but  that  there  are  canners  who  do 
it — and  then  wonder  why  their  goods  are  condemned 
or  suits  for  damage  instituted  by  consumers.  Not  a 
one  of  them  would  buy  a  cup  from  the  store  and  use 
it  for  coffee  until  first  washing,  nor  a  glass  and  take 
a  drink  from  it  without  first  rinsing  thoroughly. 

And  he  read  some  correspondence  that  has  been  com¬ 
ing  in  from  other  tomato  canning  regions,  asking  how 
and  why  Tri-State  tomato  canners  can  sell  canned  toma¬ 
toes  at  prices  far  below  all  others,  and  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  their  growers’  prices  are  mainly  much  higher 
than  these  others.  He  branded  them  as  the  greatest 
philanthropists  on  earth,  but  that  they  were  unfair  to 
other  tomato  canners  who  wished  to  make  at  least  some 
profit  on  their  business. 

ENTERTAINMENT — In  the  evening  at  8  P.  M.  the 
Get-Together  Committee  tendered  a  fine  dinner  and 
excellent  floor  show  for  the  pleasure  of  the  entire  Con¬ 
vention.  This  is  the  treat  of  the  Allied  Industries. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  10th 

AS  usual  they  assembled  slowly,  this  morning  after 
the  night  before,  but  by  10.30  President  Malony 
/  \  was  able  to  call  the  meeting  to  order  and  to 

introduce  Mr.  Robert  Huse,  Associate  Director  Social 
Security,  who  gave  a  very  instructive  talk  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  and  was  followed  intently  by  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  audience. 

Mr.  George  Crisp,  Supervisor  Cannery  Inspection 
Work  in  New  Jersey,  gave  a  report  on  the  buying  of 
cannery  tomatoes  in  his  State.  In  his  report  he  said 
that  during  the  coming  season  seven  canners  in  the 
State  would  buy  on  the  graded  basis,  and  that  this 
represented  75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  contracted 
tomatoes  in  the  State. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Wilcox,  Director  Division  of  Marketing 
and  Marketing  Agreements,  A.  A.  A.,  and  the  program 
as  it  affects  the  industry.  This  was  a  very  interesting 
talk,  though  these  agreements  affect  but  two  products, 
asparagus  in  California  and  olives  also  in  California. 
Later  on  we  may  publish  his  paper,  which  has  many 
very  interesting  angles. 

This  marked  the  ending  of  the  Spring  meeting,  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  met  after  the  session  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  room  adjoining. 
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Branches  and  shipping  points:  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  Milford,  Conn.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Toledo,  O.,  Mercedes,  Tex.,  Basin,  Wyo. 


Ideal  Vi 


iner 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its  beaters  are'oblised  to  work 
on  heavy  mats  or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is,  therefore  essential  to  best  results. 

DbUSjildcA . . 


#  Can  be  installed 
on  any  viner.  Every¬ 
thing  needed  for  a 
complete  installa¬ 
tion  is  furnished 


IJAMACHEK  Viner  Feeders  with  Distri- 
■  *  butors  are  the  only  feeders  equipped 
with  a  distributor  that  separates  the  larse 
Forksful  of  vines,  thus  feeding  the  viner 
more  uniformly.  Steady,  even  feeding  is 
essential  for  best  results  from  any  viner. 

This  steady,  even  feeding  is  very  important 
and  consequently  over  Three  Thousand 
Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  Dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

M  iirmfii*  turi’rs  of  V'//iers,  V^fner  Feecit:rs,  Elnsilaf^e  Distrthutors  ond  Chain  Ad justers 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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Comparative  Experiments  with  Canned^ 
Home  Cooked  and  Raw  Foods 

By  E.  F.  Kohman,  W.  H.  Eddy,  Mary  E.  White  and  N.  H.  Sanborn 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City 


The  custom  of  cooking  foods  antedates  history  or, 
perhaps  to  be  correct  from  a  literary  standpoint, 
one  should  say  it  was  inaugurated  by  the  episode 
of  the  roasted  pig  as  described  by  Charles  Lamb.  Cur¬ 
iously  enough,  the  discovery  of  the  vitamins  brought 
this  good  old  custom  into  question.  It  was  alleged  that 
canning  and  cooking  might  destroy  our  vitamins  to  the 
extent  of  our  being  deprived  of  an  adequate  supply. 
Our  fears  on  this  score  have,  however,  been  allayed 
and  our  belief  has  been  reestablished  that  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s  eating  of  grass  was  in  reality  a  curse  and  not 
a  blessing  in  disguise. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  heard  much  about  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  raw  foods.  More  important,  there  has  been 
stimulated  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  cooking  process 
from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition.  From  our  studies 
and  those  of  a  number  of  other  laboratories,  it  is  now 
common  knowledge  that  canned  foods  supply  succulent 
vegetables  and  fruits  with  their  original  vitamin  con¬ 
tent  efficiently  conserved.  A  consideration  of  the  vita¬ 
mins  is  therefore  not  a  cause  for  condemning  cooking, 
inasmuch  as  canned  foods  are  cooked  for  sterilizing 
purposes  at  higher  temperatures  and  frequently  for  a 
longer  time  than  is  the  usual  custom  in  the  home 
kitchen. 

Our  studies  have  now  included  other  factors  than 
the  vitamins.  As  early  as  1911,  before  the  discovery 
of  the  vitamins,  Sherman,  a  recognized  authority  on 
dietary  calcium,  called  attention  to  the  deficiency  of 
the  average  American  dietary  in  calcium.  A  few  years 
ago,  with  all  of  our  knowledge  of  the  vitamins,  he 
stated:  “Probably  a  larger  proportion  of  the  ordinary 
dietary  both  of  adults  and  of  children  can  be  improved 
by  enrichment  in  calcium  than  in  any  other  one  chem¬ 
ical  element.”  Medical  literature  indicates  that  Sher¬ 
man  is  not  alone  in  this  viewpoint.  Our  bones,  our 
teeth,  our  general  well-being  are  dependent  upon  ade¬ 
quate  and  efficient  supplies  of  calcium  in  the  diet.  It 
is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  we  should  include  this 
in  our  studies. 

Over  a  period  of  several  years  we  have  fed  diets 
made  up  wholly  of  canned  foods  in  comparison  with  a 
diet  made  up  of  similar  foods  purchased  raw  off  the 
market  and  cooked  according  to  the  usual  directions  of 
home  economic  teachers,  and  also  a  diet  of  those  same 


foods  in  the  raw  state.  If  the  canned  food  diet  was 
made  up,  for  example,  of  roast  beef,  peas,  carrots  and 
sweet  potatoes,  then  the  other  two  diets  were  made 
up  of  the  same  group.  Every  five  days  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  foods  was  changed.  Hundreds  of  animals 
through  ten  generations  were  produced  and  reared.  It 
is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  animals  on  a  canned  food 
diet  never  received  any  food  except  canned  food.  The 
same  principle  was  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  the  other 
two  diets. 

In  five  generations  about  five  hundred  rats  were  pro¬ 
duced  on  each  diet.  The  relative  weight  of  the  young 
at  birth  on  canned  foods,  home  cooked  foods,  and  raw 
foods  was  respectively  5.3,  4.9,  and  4.7  grams.  The 
relative  weight  at  weaning  time  was  27,  23,  and  21 
grams.  The  number  of  young  per  litter  was  respec¬ 
tively  8,  7.9,  and  7.1. 

A  very  good  reason  for  these  results  is  to  be  found 
in  the  condition  of  the  skeleton.  This  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  as  the  per  cent  of  ash  in  the  bones.  In  an 
experiment  conducted  over  several  generations,  in  ani¬ 
mals  60  days  of  age  the  per  cent  of  bone  ash  was 
materially  higher  on  a  canned  food  diet  than  on  a  raw 
food  diet.  In  another  experiment  in  which  the  animals 
were  fed  on  these  diets  from  birth  to  60  days  of  age 
for  only  one  generation,  the  per  cent  of  bone  ash  was 
50,  43,  and  42,  respectively,  for  canned,  home  cooked, 
and  raw  food  diets.  In  still  another  experiment  in 
which  the  animals  were  fed  only  from  20  to  60  days  of 
age,  the  per  cent  of  bone  ash  was  48,  42,  and  43,  respec¬ 
tively,  for  canned,  home  cooked,  and  raw  foods. 

For  the  results  of  these  experiments,  the  following 
is  offered  in  explanation.  Having  been  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cannery,  the  canned  foods  were  canned 
promptly  after  harvesting  and  underwent  no  changes 
thereafter.  The  other  two  diets  made  up  produce  pur¬ 
chased  off  the  New  York  City  market  underwent 
changes  during  the  period  of  their  distribution  that 
tended  to  coarsen  the  vegetable  fibres.  Vegetable  fibres 
are  known  to  have  an  absorptive  effect  for  calcium. 
Cooking  tends  to  break  down  this  absorptive  effect  of 
the  vegetable  fibre.  Vegetable  fibre  is  indigestible  and 
any  calcium  that  is  absorbed  is  apt  to  be  carried 
through  the  digestive  tract  with  it.  If  it  does  not  enter 
the  blood  stream  it  can  be  of  no  use  in  skeleton  building. 
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Jobber  Tuttle  gets  a  sure-fire  merchandising  idea  from  Packer  Smith 


“Here’s  a  set  of  the  new  TRU-TONE  Labels  for  our  complete  line, 
Jim.  Dealers  know  our  quality.  Show  these  labels  .  .  .  they’ll  sell 
the  goods.” 


TUTTLE 


That  sounds  like  you’ve  been  talking  to  some  of  my  dealers. 


A  DEMONSTRATED  success,  “U-S” 
TRU-TONE  Pictorials  represent 
the  modern  trend  in  canned  goods  mer¬ 
chandising.  To  J obbers  and  Dealers,  TRU- 
TONE  Labels  mean  faster  turn-over. 

TRU-TONE  is  the  new  “U-S”  process 
of  “direct-from-the-product”  reproduc¬ 
tion  . . .  amazing  in  its  fidelity  to  natural 
color-brilliance  .  .  .  true-to-nature  in 
every  detail  that  expresses  delicacy  of 
flavor  .  .  .  realistic  in  its  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  taste. 

“U-S”  TRU-TONE  Pictorial 
Vignettes  will  add  new  selling 
urge  to  your  labels  and  stimulate 
>  preference  for  your  brand.  Plen¬ 

tiful  variety  —  typography  or 
lithography. 

Exclusive  designs,  if  desired. 
Send  for  samples  and  compare. 


These  “U-S”  TRU-TONE 
Pictorials,  prepared  exclu¬ 
sively  for  Stokely  Bros,  and 
Company,  are  reproduced 
here  from  the  actual  label 
plates. 


AMERICAN  LITHOGRAPHIC  DIVISION 
ATLANTIC  LITHOGRAPHIC  &  PRINTING  DIVISION 


\ 

SALES  AND 

SERVICE  OFFICES: 

ATLANTA 

CINCINNATI 

LOS  ANGELES 

PHILADELPHIA 

BALTIMORE 

CLEVELAND 

KANSAS  CITY 

PinSBURGH 

BOSTON 

DETROIT 

MILWAUKEE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

1  BROOKLYN 

(Dearborn  Station)  MINNEAPOLIS 

SEAHLE 

1  BUFFALO 

ERIE,  PA. 

NEWPORT.  KY. 

ST.  CHARLES,  ILL 

^  CHICAGO 

INDIANAPOLIS 

NEW  YORK 

ST.  LOUIS 

DONALDSON  LITHOGRAPHING  DIVISION 
ERIE  LITHOGRAPHING  &  PRINTING  DIVISION 
PALMER  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  DIVISION 
W.  F.  POWERS  DIVISION 
THEO.  A.  SCHMIDT  LITHOGRAPHING  DIVISION 
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Pickle  and  Kraut  Packers  Conference 

hy  Dr.  F.  W.  Fabian 

Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  February  24,  25  and  26,  1937 


Every  year  for  the  past  decade  or  more  a  pickle 
packers  conference  has  been  held  at  the  college. 
This  year  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
conference  to  include  kraut  packers  as  well  as  pickle 
packers  and  also  to  invite  outside  workers  to  participate 
in  the  program.  Accordingly,  Dr.  C.  D.  Kelley,  Bac¬ 
teriologist,  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  New  York,  was  asked  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  the  kraut  packers.  To  assist  with  the  problems  of 
the  pickle  packers.  Dr.  Ivan  D.  Jones,  Horticultural 
Physiologist,  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  M.  K.  Veldhuis,  Asst.  Chemist, 
and  Mr.  J.  L.  Etchells,  Asst.  Bacteriologist,  both  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who  are  now  stationed  at  the  North  Carolina 
State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  were  invited  to  present 
the  problems  of  the  pickle  packers  under  conditions  as 
found  in  the  Southern  States.  We  were  indeed  glad 
to  have  their  assistance  and  to  have  them  bring  new 
and  fresh  viewpoints  on  the  problems  of  this  important 
branch  of  the  food  industry. 

BEST  CONFERENCE  EVER  HELD 

This  year’s  conference  from  every  consideration 
was  the  best  ever  held,  thereby  justifying  our  judg¬ 
ment  in  enlarging  its  scope.  From  the  standpoint  of 
numbers,  it  was  the  largest  ever  held.  There  was  a 
total  of  78  registered.  The  distribution  by  states  of 
those  in  attendance  was  also  of  interest.  There  were 
36  from  Michigan,  4  from  New  York,  7  from  Illinois, 
4  from  Wisconsin,  3  from  Virginia,  4  from  North 
Carolina,  11  from  Ohio,  4  from  Pennsylvania,  2  from 
Iowa,  1  from  Missouri,  1  from  Nebraska,  and  1  from 
Ontario.  The  discussions  were  free,  instructive,  and  at 
times  heated.  The  interest  was  sustained  from  the 
opening  paper  to  the  last  period  of  the  question  box. 
More  than  three-quarters  of  those  registered  were 
present  at  the  last  session. 

IMPORTANT  POINTS  OF  PAPERS 

Results  of  some  of  the  papers  presented  have  already 
been  published  in  which  case  the  reference  will  be  given 
at  the  end  of  the  abstract.  The  results  of  other  papers 
have  not  been  published  as  yet  but  will  be  available  at 
a  later  date.  This  will  also  be  indicated. 


Demonstration  of  Rapid  Soil  Testing  Methods 

By  C.  H.  Spruway 

Soils  Departnnent,  Michigan  State  College 

IN  the  production  of  a  crop,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  soil  fertility,  the  important  thing  for  a  grower  to 
consider  is  the  most  limiting  factor  of  plant  growth, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Rarely,  if  ever,  are  optimum 
conditions  for  the  production  of  a  crop  found  in  field 
soils.  Some  crop  growth  factor  will  be  at  a  low  point 
as  compared  with  the  other  factors,  and  hence  be 
limiting  to  plant  growth  in  its  relationship  to  the 
others.  Any  factor  of  plant  growth,  as  water  supply, 
temperature,  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  supply  of 
plant  nutrients,  etc.,  may  become  a  growth-limiting 
factor  when  not  suited  to  the  normal  development  of 
the  crop.  Any  one  factor  of  plant  growth  may  become 
limiting  in  its  effects,  or  any  combination  of  factors 
may  in  turn  limit  plant  growth. 

The  main  object  of  rapid  soil  tests  is  to  determine 
the  probable  limiting  factors  of  plant  growth  in  a  soil, 
or  to  diagnose  a  soil  with  respect  to  its  condition  or  con¬ 
tent  of  substances  that  affect  plant  growth.  Soil  tests, 
then,  to  be  of  practical  value  should  point  out  the  most 
probable  limiting  factor  or  factors  in  a  soil  and  thus 
provide  the  grower  with  information  on  which  he  can 
base  a  more  rational  program  of  soil  improvement. 

The  Simplex  system  of  soil  testing,  as  demonstrated 
to  the  cucumber  growers,  is  designed  to  test  soils  for 
the  easily  soluble  or  more  immediately  available 
constituents  that  affect  plant  growth ;  and,  in  addition, 
tests  are  included  for  more  difficultly  soluble  nutrients 
that  may  become  available  to  plants  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  In  order  to  function  as  plant  nutrients, 
the  constituents  of  the  soil  must  be  soluble  in  water, 
hence  the  degree  of  solubility  of  the  plant  nutrients  in 
water  is  the  key  to  the  fertility  condition  of  a  soil.  If 
a  soil  tests  low  in  active  or  available  phosphorus,  for 
instance,  one  can  also  apply  the  test  for  reserve  phos¬ 
phorus  and  thus  determine  the  power  of  a  soil  to  supply 
phosphorus  to  a  crop  growing  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
A  soil  test  shows  the  condition  of  a  soil  at  the  time  of 
testing,  but  it  will  not  predict  the  results  of  fertilizer 
applications  in  terms  of  crop  yields.  It  will  show,  for 
instance,  if  a  soil  is  low  in  phosphorus  or  potassium, 
etc.,  on  a  comparative  basis,  and  indicate  the  need  for 
the  use  of  fertilizers  containing  these  elements. 
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While  the  development  of  soil  testing  methods  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  and  improvments  in  methods  and  inter¬ 
pretations  of  results  will  appear  in  time,  the  use  of  the 
present  methods  of  soil  testing  gives  us  a  certain  con¬ 
trol  of  soil  fertility  that  we  did  not  possess  a  few  years 
ago.  See  Mich.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  132  (rev.). 

The  Soil  Fertility  Factor  in  Pickle  and  Cabbage  Soils 
By  C.  E.  Millar 

Soils  Department 

IT  has  been  my  observation  that  cucumbers  are  grown 
largely  on  soil  of  low  fertility  and  which  is  generally 
strongly  acid.  Unquestionably  cucumbers  will  yield 
better  on  more  fertile  soils.  It  seems  probable  that 
they  are  grown  on  poorer  soils  for  two  reasons :  First, 
because  they  will  tolerate  adverse  soil  conditions  better 
than  many  other  crops;  and  second,  because  the  re¬ 
turns  from  the  crop  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
growing  them  on  better  soils  or  making  any  appreciable 
expenditure  for  soil  improvment. 

The  chief  soil  deficiency  seems  to  be  a  low  humus 
content.  The  humus  content  of  these  soils  may  best 
be  built  up  by  applying  manure  or  growing  legumes, 
such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  or  sweet  clover.  Since  the  soils, 
are  acid  and  pickle  growers  are  either  financially  un¬ 
able  or  else  not  inclined  to  lime  their  soils,  there  is  little 
possibility  of  soil  improvement  through  growing 
legumes.  Most  pickle  growers  have  a  very  limited 
number  of  livestock;  and,  I  believe,  purchase  little 
stockyard  manure,  hence  that  method  of  soil  improve¬ 
ment  seems  unlikely.  Some  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  seeding  rye  in  the  early  fall  and  plowing  it  under 
the  following  spring  when  not  more  than  a  foot  high. 
It  is  impossible  to  build  up  the  humus  supply  without 
addition  of  nitrogen  to  maintain  the  approximate 
balance  of  one  pound  of  nitrogen  to  twenty  pounds  of 
humus.  Since  manure  and  growth  of  legumes  are  the 
most  practical  and  economical  means  of  adding  nitro¬ 
gen,  there  appears  to  be  little  hope  of  appreciably 
increasing  the  humus  supply  of  these  soils. 

For  pickling  cucumbers,  a  rapid  early  growth  of 
vines  and  fruit  is  not  objectionable,  hence  a  fertilizer 
containing  moderate  quantities  of  nitrogen  may  be  used 
such  as  4-10-6  or  4-16-4.  If  the  fruit  is  to  be  used 
for  slicing,  a  steadier  growth  is  desirable,  with  less 
early  stimulation.  A  2-16-8  or  a  4-16-8  fertilizer  is 
more  suitable  under  such  conditions.  A  deficiency  of 
nitrogen  is  indicated  by  restriction  in  development  of 
the  blossom  end  of  the  cucumber,  making  it  more  or 
less  Indian-club  shape,  with  the  large  end  towards  the 
stem.  Potash  deficiency  is  indicated  by  restriction  in 
development  of  the  stem  end  of  the  cucumber,  with 
the  blossom  end  enlarged. 

Cabbage  requires  a  more  fertile  soil  than  cucumbers. 
Usually  the  humus  content  is  higher ;  and,  as  cabbage 
is  more  sensitive  to  acidity  than  cucumbers,  there  is 
more  likelihood  of  the  soils  being  limed.  There  is, 
therefore,  the  opportunity  of  increasing  the  humus 


supply  of  the  soil  through  growth  of  clover,  sweet 
clover  and  alfalfa.  Few  experiments  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  the  proper  placement  of  fertilizer 
for  cabbage.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  fertilizers 
placed  in  hands  beside  the  plant  will  prove  effective. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  entirely  satisfactory 
variety  of  cabbage  for  muck  soils  as  large  tonnages 
could  readily  be  produced  on  the  muck  soils  of  our 
State. 

For  kraut-making  purposes,  the  cabbage  should  have 
a  normal  sugar  content.  The  use  of  too  much  nitrogen 
in  the  fertilizer  has  a  tendency  to  make  loose,  unsound 
heads  with  too  low  sugar  content.  Fertilizers  for 
cabbage,  therefore,  should  have  an  adequate  content  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  A  2-16-8  or  a  4-16-8  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  suitable  on  many  of  the  soil  types  more 
commonly  used  for  cabbage.  See  Mich.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta. 
Ext.  Bui.  159. 

The  Role  of  Salt  in  the  Curing  of  Cucumbers 
By  F.  W.  Fabian 

Department  of  Bacteriology  and  Hygiene 

SALT  has  been  used  from  the  earliest  times  as  a 
preservative  for  food  such  as  meat,  fish  and  veg¬ 
etables.  The  pickle  industry  is  a  very  old  one.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  made  many  different  kinds  of 
pickles  and  pickle  products. 

Salt  is  the  most  important  single  factor  in  controlling 
the  pickle  fermentation.  It  must  be  used  intelligently 
to  secure  the  best  results.  Salt  acts  in  three  ways  when 
added  to  pickles.  (1)  Physically  by  withdrawing  water 
and  soluble  food  materials  such  as  sugars,  proteins, 
pectins,  minerals,  etc.  (2)  Chemically  by  preserving 
the  chlorophyll  and  other  insoluble  constituents.  (3) 
Bacteriologically  by  inhibiting  the  growth  of  undesir¬ 
able  bacteria  such  as  cellulose  and  pectin  decomposing 
bacteria  and  by  permitting  the  growth  of  lactic  acid 
producing  bacteria. 

Other  important  factors  in  pickle  salting  are  size 
of  cucumbers,  temperature,  control  of  yeasts  such  as 
Mycoderma  the  scum  yeast,  and  testing  of  salometer. 

Pumping  tanks  were  also  discussed.  Tanks  should 
not  be  pumped  or  skimmed  only  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  but  should  be  stirred  on  the  surface  daily  to 
prohibit  the  growth  of  the  scum  yeasts.  Reasons  for 
this  procedure  were  given. 

Ropy  brine,  its  cause  and  treatment,  was  discussed. 
See  Mich.  Tech.  Bui.  126  for  salting  and  Mich.  Tech. 
Bui.  no  for  ropy  brine. 

(Continued  next  week) 

• 

CONVENTION  DATES 

APRIL  21-22,  1937 — Indiana  Canners.  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
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It  Is  Inside  of  This  Patented 

Snipper  Cylinder 

Where  the  First  Step  to  a  Better 
Product  at  a  Lower  Cost  Takes  Place 

The  gentle,  loose  tumbling  and  the  controlled  even  flow  of  beans 
not  only  prevents  massing  and  bunching,  but  helps  preserve  the 
natural  crispness  of  the  tender  beans. 

The  positive  screw  feeding  device  carries  the  beans  over  the 
patented  CRCO  pockets,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  so  designed 
that  each  bean  receives  a  uniform  cut. 

Twin  tempered  steel  knives,  reciprocating  on  the  face  of  the 
cylinder,  cleanly  shear  (not  crush)  the  tips — and  the  result  is  a 
perfect  product  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  any  other  method. 

Get  Booklet  E  B  S  No.  1  Today 


Sectional  view  of  Model  E  Cylinder,  showing  arrangement  of  twin 
knives,  worm  spiral  and  pockets 
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Acme  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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New  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  by  Varieties 

by  W,  D.  Enzie 

Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


The  development  of  the  entire  hybrid  sweet  corn 
program  has  been,  at  least  in  one  respect,  rather 
unique,  for  one  of  the  first  varieties  developed  by 
the  crossing  of  inbred  lines.  Golden  Cross  continues  to 
be  after  nine  years,  the  standard  of  quality,  yield  and 
uniformity  with  which  all  hybrids  are  compared. 
During  this  period  several  hundred  new  inbred  com¬ 
binations  and  top  crosses  have  been  released  for  trial, 
yet  relatively  few  have  withstood  the  rigorous  tests 
to  which  they  are  submitted.  Numerous  experiment 
stations  and  seedsmen  are  breeding  sweet  corn  and  un¬ 
questionably  some  of  the  new  hybrids  will  offer  real 
competition  to  Golden  Cross.  Several  test  years  are 
required  in  order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  hybrids  and, 
obviously  those  which  perform  satisfactorily  over  the 
widest  range  of  conditions  will  be  rated  of  greatest 
worth  and  be  given  the  greatest  share  of  publicity. 
Hybrids  bred  for  limited  environmental  conditions, 
although  of  considerable  value  to  certain  areas  are 
often  relegated  to  comparative  obscurity. 

Sometimes  a  new  hybrid  is  critized  unjustly  because 
of  factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  plant  breeder. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  judging  the  uniformity  of 
a  variety,  both  in  time  of  maturity  and  growth  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  plant  and  ear.  Irregular  natural 
field  fertility,  inadequate  or  careless  weed  control  and 
unequal  soil  moisture  often  have  a  definite  influence  on 
the  uniformity  of  germination  and  the  consequent  rate 
of  growth — thereby  causing  the  crop  to  lack  uniformity 
in  the  aforementioned  respects.  The  most  carefully 
bred  sweet  corn  can  not  overcome  the  practice  of  poor 
cultural  methods. 

The  practice  of  varietal  substitution  by  unscrupulous 
seedsmen  has  always  been  known  to  exist,  but  if  the 
substitution  of  one  open  pollinated  variety  for  another 
is  bad,  the  substitution  of  one  hybrid  for  another  is 
worse.  This  practice  is  especially  to  be  condemned 
when  otherwise  these  new  varieties  would  make  a 
favorable  impression  on  the  trade.  Yet  such  proceed¬ 
ings  have  been  reported.  Now  that  some  of  the  best 
hybrids  and  top  crosses  are  becoming  more  or  less 
standardized  the  testing  of  their  varietal  purity  and 
the  adoption  of  stringent  seed  certification  becomes  the 
function  of  the  State  and  the  State  Seed  Improvement 
Association. 

The  Station  trials  last  year  included  32  varieties  of 
yellow  hybrid  inbreds,  top  crosses  and  open  pollinated 
sorts  and  6  white  hybrids  and  top  crosses.  On  the 
basis  of  quality  the  following  were  judged  to  have  the 
greatest  commercial  possibilities. 


SENECA  GOLDEN.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  develop  an  early  hybrid  which  possessed  the 
desirable  characteristics  of  Golden  Cross.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  promising.  It  reaches  edible  maturity 
nearly  two  weeks  earlier  than  Golden  Cross,  produces 
a  high  percentage  of  plants,  marketable  having  two 
ears  which  are  attractive,  well  shaped,  average  76  per 
cent  12-rows  and  possess  good  quality  both  as  a  fresh 
and  a  canned  product.  The  variety  originated  with 
Robson  Brothers  of  Hall,  N.  Y.,  as  a  combination  of 
Extra  Early  Bantam  inbred  lines. 

WHIPCROSS  39-6.  This  is  a  midseason  variety  of 
considerable  promise.  Edible  maturity  was  attained 
about  a  week  later  than  Seneca  Golden,  the  ears  are 
attractive  and  average  88  per  cent  12-14  rows.  It  is 
a  cross  between  a  Golden  Bantam  inbred  Purdue  39, 
and  a  Whipple  Yellow  inbred,  C  6,  originally  made  by 
F.  H.  Woodruff  and  Co.,  Milford,  Connecticut. 

THREE  WAY  CROSS  (1313x51)  X  P39.  The 
originator  of  Golden  Cross,  G.  M.  Smith,  also  developed 
this  hybrid.  It  is  in  season  with  Golden  Cross,  is 
possibly  a  little  more  vigorous  grower,  and  averages 
76  per  cent  12-rowed  ears  which  are  almost  completely 
cylindrical  in  shape  at  the  milk  stage.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  more  variable  in  length  of  ear  than  is 
Golden  Cross. 

THREE  WAY  CROSS-GOLDEN  CROSS  X  14.  This 
is  another  hybrid  developed  by  G.  M.  Smith  which  is 
a  few  days  later  than  Golden  Cross.  The  ears  are 
equally  uniform  in  length  are  slightly  more  slender 
but  are  not  as  attractive.  The  quality  closely  approaches 
that  of  Golden  Cross. 

BANTAM  EVERGREEN  HYBRID  24X39.  As 
one  of  the  largest  eared  varieties  this  is  worthy  of 
consideration  for  the  main  crop.  It  is  in  season  with 
Golden  Cross,  possibly  a  few  days  later,  is  slightly 
more  variable  in  ear  length  and  has  more  rows,  only 
8  per  cent  of  which  are  distinctly  irregular  in  forma¬ 
tion.  It  was  developed  as  a  cross  between  inbred 
Bantam  Evergreen  No.  24  and  Purdue  Bantam,  P39, 
and  first  introduced  by  the  Associated  Seed  Growers 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut  in  1935. 

BLOOMCROSS  P39.  This  was  the  latest  maturing 
top  cross  hybrid  in  our  trials.  It  originated  with 
Landreth  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  and  differs  from  most  top 
crosses  in  that  the  P39  inbred  is  used  as  the  seed  or 
female  parent  while  the  commercial  variety  Blooms- 
dale  Golden  is  used  as  the  pollen  or  male  parent.  The 

(Continued  on  page  SJi) 
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Made  Better  . . .  Serves  Better  . . .  Lasts  Longer 

a  Result  of  Scientific  Engineering  and  Superior  Craftsmanship 

wa— Leading  canners  buy  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  Tanks  because  they  represent 
j  the  best  values  obtainable — they  offer  “more  for  the  money” — in  quality  of  ma- 
/  I  ’  terials,  in  construction  features,  in  dependability  and  performance,  in  length  of 
.  B  j  completely  satisfactory  service.  In  a  word,  Langsenkamp 

Ik  \  Stainless  Steel  Tanks  cost  much  less  because  they  are  worth 
B  B  Mt  I  much  more. 

W  Langsenkamp  STRAINERS 

These  strainers  operate  with  practi- 
cally  no  attention,  removing  object- 
ionable  particles  from  juice,  puree 

product.  Installed  at  small  cost  on 
lines  to  filling  machines  or  syrupers.  \J|[Lj|q||9e 
Included  as  standard  part  of  Lang-  Vw 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  TOMATO  PRODUCTS  PUNTS 

Whatever  your  needs  may  be,  Langsenkamp  can  fill  them.  Production 
lines  made  up  of  Langsenkamp  units  insure  greater  production  capacity, 
higher  quality  product,  lower  operating  cost,  complete  dependability. 

[NKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Eastern  Shore  Representative;  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  TAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Texas  Representative;  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  Canadian  Representative; 
DON  CHISHOLM,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 


PULPERS 


Lanssenkamp  Stainless 
Steel  Tanks  are  de¬ 
signed  and  built  by  an 
organization  that  has 
a  background  of  long 
experience  in  tank  and 
kettle  construction  and 
a  thorough  knowledge 
of  requirements  es¬ 
sential  to  efiScient,  de¬ 
pendable  service  and 
the  production  of  high 
quality  products.  Tanks 
for  all  purposes.  Kettles 
of  any  size  or  style. 


JUICE 

EXTRACTORS 


Sensitive  and  Flexible 


While  both  the  new  Husker  (right)  and  the 
new  JuC  Cutter  (below)  are  of  powerful  and  rugged 
construction,  their  principles  and  design,  and  their^s 
alone^  allow  that  great  sensitivity  and  wide  flexibility 
that  is  essential,  if  ears  of  corn  and  nubbins  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes  in  the  field-run  of  corn  of  all  varie¬ 
ties,  are  to  be  debutted  and  cut  speedily,  correctly 
and  without  waste. 


corn  canning  equipment  is  built  by  Rock¬ 
ford  Drilling  Machine  Division  of  Borg-Warner 
Corporation  at  Rockford,  Illinois. 


For  descriptive  literature  and  full  information 
regarding  the  new  JuC  Husker  and  the  new 
3uC  Cutter  and  the  Method  of  Can¬ 

ning  Whole-grain  Corn,  write 


Westminster,  Maryland 
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WINNING  BACK  A  MARKET 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


Behind  the  meat  block  in  a  small  retail  store  I 
saw  the  other  day  the  following  quotation:  “Der 
pity  is,  we  get  too  soon  oldt  and  too  late  shmart !” 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  learned  of  the 
contemplated  action  of  a  packer  who,  too,  got  too  late 
shmart,  I  am  afraid. 

Several  years  ago  a  certain  market  was  temporarily 
developed  by  them  in  the  usual  manner.  A  high- 
power  salesman  high  spotted  the  town,  secured  large 
orders  from  key  retailers — ^told  funny  stories  to  the 
buyer,  left  a  fine  impression  of  the  company  and  left 
for  other  like  spots.  The  next  season  the  performance 
was  repeated  with  the  addition  of  a  cutting  bee  and 
party  for  interested  dealers.  Executives  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  distributor  were  taken  to  the  home  office,  shown 
the  usual  sights,  after  cooling  heels  in  an  outer  office 
for  some  time,  and  returned  home  more  or  less  im¬ 
pressed.  Sales  picked  up  somewhat,  the  choice  dealers 
were  again  covered. 

When  such  allowances  were  allowed  and  in  vogue, 
favored  retail  dealers  were  allowed  varying  sums  for 
handbill  and  local  advertising,  and  a  co-operative  group 
was  also  persuaded  to  support  the  line  to  a  large  extent. 
Came  the  drought,  reduced  crops,  spotty  stocks  and 
increased  expenses  for  the  packer,  with  little  chance 
of  moving  manufactured  goods  in  volume  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  still  smaller  chances  for  moving  profitably 
the  few  items  in  spot  stock.  In  the  meanwhile,  packers 
with  judgment  warranting  their  development  of  the 
market  because  it  was  near  their  headquarters  plant 
and  offices  were  busy  developing  friendships  among 
dealers  who  had  never  been  allowed  to  forget  the 
companies  in  question. 

Today  the  first  canner  mentioned  is  ready  to  execute 
an  about-face  and  do  whatever  may  seem  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  win  back  or  finally  gain  the  market.  How  may 
this  best  be  done?  Well,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  but 
one  way  on  w’hich  a  canner  may  place  complete  reliance 
when  facing  such  a  situation.  Let’s  see  what  that  is. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  article  we  will  assume  the 
resident  broker  in  charge  of  the  account  is  one  with 
plenty  of  accounts,  and  in  a  position  to  resign  one 
without  great  loss  of  prestige  or  income.  In  such  a 
case,  I  would  first  of  all  assign  a  good  man,  a  friendly 
salesman,  to  the  territory  and  have  him  thoroughly 
understand  the  headquarters  town  of  the  exclusive  dis¬ 
tributor  was  to  be  his  home  until  a  complete  selling 
job  on  the  line  had  been  done  in  the  market  no  matter 


how  long  it  took.  One,  two  or  three  years  work  on  the 
part  of  a  good  man,  working  six  days  in  the  week  when 
need  be,  until  the  market  had  been  won  would  do 
wonders  in  the  market.  Of  course,  with  such  a  man 
continuously  on  the  job  the  services  of  a  broker  would 
not  be  needed  and  should  be  dispensed  with  at  once. 

The  salesman  should  first  of  all  let  everyone  know 
his  mission  and  the  fact  he  expects  to  remain  in  the 
territory  permanently.  Nothing  short  of  such  state¬ 
ments  will  do  as  much  toward  quickly  winning  over 
retail  dealers  reluctant  to  go  along  100  per  cent  with  a 
line  of  canned  foods.  Then  all  advertising  material 
available  should  be  dug  up,  and,  if  usable,  put  to  work 
attracting  consumer  interest  at  point  of  purchase.  This 
attention  and  added  interest  may  be  secured  by  means 
of  window  and  counter  displays  if  all  advertising  sup¬ 
ports  have  been  eliminated  or  are  badly  out  of  date. 

Demonstration  sales  on  week  ends  are  always  helpful 
in  most  quickly  gaining  new  users  for  any  product, 
and  such  sales  ought  to  be  arranged  for  well  in  advance 
of  the  date  for  holding,  and  then  executed  with  all  the 
support  possible.  Dealers  carrying  spot  stocks  may 
be  induced  to  advertise  them  in  their  own  ads,  hand¬ 
bills,  local  papers,  etc.,  and  the  support  of  voluntary 
groups  may  also  be  engaged  if  it  is  asked  for  in  the 
right  way,  even  though  no  advertising  allowance  is 
available  at  the  moment  and  may  not  even  be  con¬ 
sidered  later.  The  main  consideration  is  to  establish 
promptly  in  the  minds  of  all  concerned  that  the  canner 
is  at  last  ready  to  stay  in  the  market  twelve  months  in 
the  year. 

With  the  decision  made  to  win  the  market  per¬ 
manently,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  work  the  big 
fellows  and  let  the  smaller  dealers  ride,  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  jobber’s  salesmen  as  the  occasion  may 
arise.  Future  orders  ought  to  be  booked  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  retail  trade,  but  too  much  importance 
need  not  be  laid  on  this  feature  of  the  campaign.  The 
fact  the  jobber  has  the  line,  that  it  will  be  stocked 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  that  the  dealer  need 
not  carry  heavy  stocks  will  interest  more  retailers  in 
the  long  run  than  will  all  the  possible  stories  re:  pos¬ 
sible  short  packs  after  a  clean  up  condition  of  the 
market.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  a  retail 
grocer  does  not  appreciate  having  his  canner  and  his 
jobber  act  as  his  bankers. 

While  working  the  rank  and  file  of  dealers  for  future 
orders  it  will  be  well  to  cut  samples  liberally  and  often. 


Steam  Space 
Between  Arrows 
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California  Representative:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO.  Intermountain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEVITT  COMPANY 

200-210  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  California  905  First  Security  Bank  Bide.,  Ogrden,  Utah,  1955  1st  Ave.,  South,  Seattle,  Washington 

Tri-State  Representative:  Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Delaware. 


If  you  had  graded  your  peas  on  a 

Hydro-Geared  Grader 

your  bank  account  would  be 
larger  and  your  customers 
better  satisfied.  Write  us  and 
let  us  prove  it. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.S.A. 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


DESIGNS 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“Tiie  Original  Grader  House'*' 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


EDFO 


Inlet  Can  Chute  Can  Be 
Turned  in  Opjxjsite 
Direction  if  Required. 


Strap  Iron  Supports 
to  Ceiling. 


Cans  Cannot  Jam  or  Be 
Crushed;  Positive  Feed. ' 

Water  Space 
Between 
Arrows. 


Can  Hooks  Can  Be  Lifted 
Out  and  Replaced  With¬ 
out  Use  of  Tools. 


Swivel  Drive  Pulley  Bracket 
Allows  Belt  to  Be  Run  in  Any 
Direction  to  Suit  Can  Runways. 


Automatic  Starting 
and  Stopping  Device. 


'  a*  j  Waste  Water 

Discharge  to  Filler.  Drain  Pipe. 

Interior  Vieu)  of  the  Hansen  Can  fFasher 


'  Combined  Water  and 
Steam  Space. 

Wheel  Moulds  Can  and  Tends 
to  Straighten  and  Hold  from 
'All  Sides  so  as  to  Prevent 
_  Crushing  when  Filler  Stops. 


Draining  Space 
Between  Arrows. 


NOTE:  Steam  and  Water 
Nozzles  cannot  be  seen 
because  bottom  of  can 
faces  outward. 


any  kind  of  a  receptacle  or  container  at 
the  store  and  place  in  it,  a  delicately  pre¬ 
pared  food,  without  first  subjectins  the 
dish  to  a  very  thorough  washing  ?  ? 

You  would  WASH  it  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  dirt 
might  not  be  so  thick  on  its  surface  as  to 
be  plainly  visible  or  even  noticeable. 
Translated  into  manufacturing  parlance, 
this  means  for  the  food  packer  not  merely 
CLEAN  cans,  but  CLEANER  cans. 

Hansen  Sanitary  Can  Washers  not  only 
remove  both  visible  and  invisible  dirt — 
they  sterilize  your  container  as  it  should  be 
done. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  the  conventional 
straight  line  nozzle  type  sprinklers — they 
are  not  washers — they  make  only  a  feeble 
effort  to  cleanse  your  cans  and  do  not  re¬ 
move  invisible  dirt. 

May  be  had  for  any  one  size  can  except 
No.  10  on  short  notice.  Special  washers 
are  built  for  special  cans.  Please  write  for 
further  information  and  prices.  Address 
Dept.  W. 
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Nothing  is  quite  as  convincing  when  arguing  a  grocer 
into  agreeing  to  get  behind  your  line,  as  having  the 
one  interviewed  believe  from  personal  observation  and 
after  argument  that  your  line  is  the  equal  of  any  in 
quality,  and  much  higher  than  some  priced  as  high 
or  higher.  You  can  secure  such  convictions  only  by 
cutting  cans  in  every  store  you  visit.  “Seeing  is  be¬ 
lieving”  and  with  the  persuasiveness  of  a  good  sales¬ 
man  backing  up  quality  samples  dealers  soon  fall  into 
line  behind  the  canner  willing  to  cultivate  his  friend¬ 
ship.  This  matter  of  cultivating  dealers  is  a  delicate 
one,  but  a  man  anxious  to  put  his  line  over  will  learn 
of  ways  not  written  in  books  which  will  do  much  to 
accomplish  the  objective  in  mind.  Little  things,  the 
delivery  of  a  small  order  from  spot  stocks  when  some 
surpluses  are  waiting  to  be  moved,  will  often  work 
wonders  in  breaking  down  dealer  resistance  to  a  line. 

Do  not  allow  your  salesman  to  overlook  store  open¬ 
ings  and  anniversary  sales.  They  are  being  held  every 
day  and  week-end  all  over  the  country.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  willing  to  assist  with  a  demonstration  at  such 
times  will  secure  closer  co-operation  than  the  man  who 
takes  his  order  for  delivery  by  the  distributor  and 
forgets  the  matter.  Your  man  must  search  out  such 
opportunities  for  creating  good  will  and  avail  himself 
of  them.  Whenever  he  is  unable  to  be  in  more  than 
one  store  on  a  week-end  sale,  and  two  or  more  cus¬ 
tomers  are  having  openings  or  anniversaries  or  what 
have  you,  if  food  baskets  are  to  be  given  away, 
authorize  them  to  supply  your  product  to  be  included 
in  the  baskets.  If  local  cooking  schools  are  being  held, 
at  these,  food  baskets  will  surely  be  given  away.  Have 
your  products  included  in  them  by  all  means  although 
you  may  not  take  space  in  the  school  show. 

If  a  local  retail  grocer’s  association  is  actively 
functioning  in  the  market  you  are  attempting  to  take 
over,  have  your  man  join,  as  a  company  representative, 
and  see  to  it  that  he  attends  all  meetings  to  which  he 
may  go.  Support  the  local  association  in  every  way 
possible  and  if  there  be  none,  see  what  your  man  can 
do  toward  forming  one.  The  day  of  the  association 
grocer  is  just  dawning  in  many  markets,  the  firm 
assisting  the  struggling  dealers  association  will  in  the 
long  run  gain  friends  and  increased  business  because 
of  its  unselfish  efforts  toward  this  end. 

Dealers’  sales  meetings  ought  to  be  held  as  often 
as  they  can  be  arranged  until  the  salesmen  for  a  dis¬ 
tributor  are  as  familiar  with  the  line  as  the  factory 
men  themselves.  At  these  sales  meetings  a  sample 
may  always  be  cut  and  a  duplicate  handed  the  men  for 
the  family  shelf  in  the  kitchen  at  home.  Various  other 
ways  for  building  business  will  present  themselves  to 
any  one  facing  a  problem  such  as  I  have  outlined.  Use 
them  all  and  only  be  sorry  because  there  are  not  more. 

Do  not  be  “Too  late  shmart”  and  allow  others  to 
take  your  place  in  consumers’  minds  until  you  have 
exhausted  every  means  for  keeping  your  goods  and 
services  before  them.  If  any  reader  is  puzzling  over 
just  what  to  do  in  a  good  size  market  near  home  fac¬ 
tories  and  in  which  they  are  not  getting  all  the  business 
they  would  like  to  have,  think  over  the  suggestions  in 
this  article.  Maybe  you  will  want  to  go  and  do  like¬ 
wise!  It’s  usually  a  safe  bet  to  do  your  own  selling 
anyway  I 


PLACED  FOR  FULL  VALUE 

From  Better  Crops  With  Plant  Food 

Growers  who  would  get  full  value  from  the 
fertilizers  which  they  are  buying  this  spring 
must  place  these  fertilizers  where  the  respective 
crops  can  get  to  them  and  make  the  most  efficient  use 
of  them.  It  is  estimated  that  around  7,500,000  tons 
of  commerical  fertilizer  will  be  used  this  year.  About 
half  the  cost  of  this  plant  food  can  be  returned  to  the 
farmers  by  additional  yields,  over  and  above  the  normal 
increased  yields  from  the  use  of  fertilizer,  which  will 
be  obtained  by  putting  the  fertilizer  in  the  right  place, 
thus  increasing  profits. 

To  illustrate:  B.  E.  Brown  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  and  G.  A.  Cumings  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
tabulated  results  of  fertilizer  placement  studies  on 
potatoes  over  4  years  in  Maine  and  Virginia  and  5 
years  in  New  Jersey.  In  Maine  the  yield  from  side 
placement  of  fertilizer  averaged  35  bushels  more  than 
when  the  same  quantity  of  fertilizer  was  placed  in  a 
band  under  the  seed,  and  43  bushels  more  than  when 
the  fertilizer  was  mixed  in  the  row.  In  New  Jersey  the 
corresponding  averages  were  44  bushels  and  24  bushels 
greater;  in  Virginia  33  and  20  bushels.  These  ad¬ 
ditional  yields,  they  point  out,  are  strictly  the  result 
of  the  placement  of  the  fertilizer  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good  in  feeding  the  plant.  In  these  states 
growers  commonly  apply  a  ton  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre 
for  potatoes,  and  this  amount  was  used  in  these  tests. 
This  fertilizer  ordinarily  costs  from  $30  to  $40  for  each 
acre  of  potatoes.  How  large  a  share  of  this  expense 
can  be  written  off  by  improving  the  placement  of  the 
fertilizer  depends  of  course,  on  the  extra  yield  and  on 
the  price  of  potatoes,  but  Brown  and  Cumings  esti¬ 
mate  that  at  normal  prices  the  extra  yield  would 
ordinarily  pay  approximately  half  the  fertilizer  cost. 

Placement  studies  have  been  made  on  corn,  cotton, 
sugar  beets,  potatoes,  white  beans,  wax  beans,  peas, 
lima  beans,  Icale,  cabbage,  spinach,  tomatoes,  and  to¬ 
bacco.  Results  indicated  that  in  general  the  fertilizer 
is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  crop  when  applied  in 
a  band  at  each  side  of  the  row.  Placement  about  2 
inches  to  the  side  of  the  seed  or  plant  and  about  3 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  the  best  in 
most  cases.  Speediest  germination,  quicke.st  plant 
development,  and  highest  yields  resulted. 

Many  growers  already  possess  equipment  with  which 
they  can  govern  the  placement  of  the  fertilizer.  Those 
who  contemplate  purchasing  new  planters  or  fertilizer 
distributors  should  make  sure  that  these  machines 
will  meet  this  requirement. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Ntw  1936  Edition 
PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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This  company  offers  users  of  cans  something  more  than 
just  another  source  of  supply.  It  brings  to  the  indus¬ 
try  many  progressive  ideas  and  a  new  philosophy  of 
business  relations. 

New  in  the  field  and  independent.  Crown  Can  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  serve  its  customers  on  a  basis  which 
gives  full  consideration  to  their  interests.  It  has  no  tra¬ 
ditions  ...  no  long  established  methods  of  practice.  To 
be  helpful  and  fair  in  all  its  relations  is  a  frank  state¬ 
ment  of  purpose  and  policy. 

Back  of  this  purpose  are  the  resources  and  technical 
facilities  of  one  of  the  country’s  largest  business  institu¬ 


tions  as  well  as  extensive  manufacturing  facilities  which 


include  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  can  factories 


in  the  world. 


A  representative  will  gladly  explain  the  many  advan< 
tages  Crown  Cans  and  Service  offer  you. 


Packers  Cans  for  1937  sold 
f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  St.  Louis,  Houston  and 
other  selected  points. 


cRouift  bu  compRiy, 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


N.  c.  A.  PRESIDENT  RALPH  0.  DULANY  has  announced 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  held  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington  on  Thursday,  May 
20th.  Meetings  of  the  Administrative  Council  and 
Committees  that  expect  to  present  reports  to  the  Board 
will  be  held  on  preceding  days. 

• 

died — Arthur  Knight  on  March  30th,  Vice-President 
in  Charge  of  Sales,  Cranberry  Canners,  Inc.,  South 
Hanson,  Massachusetts.  Funeral  services  were  from 
his  home  at  South  Abingdon,  Massachusetts,  with 
burial  at  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

• 

DIRECTORS  of  the  Northern  Fisheries  Company,  San 
Francisco,  California,  have  elected  C.  E.  Cocks  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Director,  succeeding  Crescent  Hale,  who 
passed  away  recently.  Elwin  C.  Hale,  a  son,  was 
elected  Secretary  and  Director.  This  concern  operated 
in  Alaska  through  such  subsidiaries  as  the  Alaska 
Salmon  Company,  Bristol  Bay  Packing  Company,  and 
Union  Fish  Company. 

• 

AS  A  MARK  of  appreciation  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr., 
Inc.,  recently  held  an  oyster  roast  for  their  more  than 
400  growers  at  their  plant  at  New  Freedom,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Ten  barrels  of  oysters,  600  rolls,  70  loaves  of 
bread,  20  gallons  of  coffee,  other  refreshments  and  a 
good  old  fashioned  square  dance  used  the  afternoon 
from  12 :30  to  6 :00  P.  M. 

• 

w.  R.  OSBORNE,  operator  of  a  dehydrator  at  Amity, 
Oregon,  is  installing  equipment  for  the  canning  of 
fruits  this  year,  to  include  prunes,  cherries  and  berries. 

• 

ROLAND  D.  FONTANA,  President  of  the  Fontana  Food 
Products  Company,  San  Francisco,  California,  is  miss¬ 
ing  under  distressing  circumstances.  He  is  believed 
to  have  suffered  a  temporary  loss  of  memory  brought 
about  by  grief  over  the  death  of  his  brother  Mark,  in 
the  crash  of  an  airplane  in  February.  They,  and  a 
third  brother,  Richard,  were  the  sons  of  Mark  John 
Fontana,  who  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1868  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  earliest  canners  in  the  State. 

• 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  announces  the  appointment 
of  J.  G.  Rees,  as  Local  Sales  Manager,  Packers  Cans, 
Northeastern  District,  with  headquarters  at  1304 
Lincoln- Alliance  Bank  Building,  Rochester,  New  York. 

• 

GEORGE  F.  JOHNSON  succeeds  George  R.  Kelley,  re¬ 
signed,  as  Manager  of  the  Toledo  (Iowa)  Cooperative 
Canning  Company. 

• 

ELBERTA  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  formed  at 
Elberta,  Michigan,  to  pack  cherries.  S.  M.  Cohodas 
has  been  elected  President. 


THE  PRICE  OF  TIN  PLATE  has  advanced  50  cents', 
making  the  price  $5.35  per  box. 

IRON  RIVER  PACKING  COMPANY,  Iron  River,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  after  standing  idle  for  several  seasons,  will  resume 
operations  canning  beans,  with  Charles  S.  Willoughby 
as  Superintendent.  Improvements  are  being  made  and 
some  new  equipment  added. 

• 

JOE  CAPOLINO  has  taken  a  lease  on  the  plant  of  the 
California  Tomato  Juice  Company  at  Merced,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  will  install  new  equipment. 

• 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  on 
April  12th  moved  their  office  to  60  E.  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City.  Members  of  the  Association  and  their 
friends  are  invited  to  call  whenever  in  the  vicinity. 

• 

W.  R.  EDDINGTON  CANNING  COMPANY,  Springville, 
Utah,  is  installing  a  viner  station  at  American  Fork. 

• 

DEL  MAR  CANNING  COMPANY  is  planning  to  rebuild 
its  cannery  at  Monterey,  California,  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  new  plant  will  cost  about  $250,000. 

• 

CHAIRMAN  HAROLD  L.  ICKES  of  the  National  Re¬ 
sources  Committee,  on  April  7th  released  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  inclusion  of  a  five  point  plan  in  new 
Federal  legislation  affecting  water  pollution,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “1.  Designate  a  Federal  agency  to  study  and 
report  on  water  pollution  and  pollution-abatement 
projects ;  2.  Provide  for  loans  and/or  grants  to  public 
agencies,  and  loans  to  non-public  agencies  for  pollution- 
abatement  works;  3.  Provide  that  loans  or  grants  be 
approved  by  an  overlying  public  works  agency ;  4.  Pro¬ 
vide  that  loans  or  grants  be  cleared  with  a  water- 
resources  planning  agency  to  insure  reconciliation  of 
pollution  abatement  work  with  the  comprehensive 
utilization  and  control  of  water  resources  in  the  drain¬ 
age  areas  affected;  5.  Give  Congressional  consent  to 
negotiation  of  interstate  compacts  for  pollution 
abatement.” 

• 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  PACKING  CORPORATION,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  is  increasing  the  pea  canning  capacity  of 
its  Ephriam  and  Murray  plants  with  some  $25,000 
worth  of  improvements. 

• 

HENRY  w.  PHELPS,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
American  Can  Company,  arrived  in  California  recently 
from  New  York,  making  the  trip  through  the  Panama 
Canal. 

• 

CONTINUING  their  efforts  to  aid  the  canner  through 
education  of  the  grocer,  another  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  folder  “How  to  Sell  More  Canned  Peaches”  made 
its  appearance  this  past  week. 
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Kyler  Labeling  Machine 


Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 


has  everything  with  half  the  parts" 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Landreths’  Seeds 

If  you  run  short  of  any  seeds  for 
planting  this  Spring  or  Summer,  let 
us  know  kinds  and  quantities  want¬ 
ed  and  we  will  be  happy  to  quote 
you  prices. 

If  you  have  not  placed  your  order 
for  delivery  after  the  1937  crop,  be 
sure  to  let  us  quote  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 

BRISTOL,  PENNA. 

Business  Established  1 784  1 53  Years  In  Business 


A-B  Hot  Water  Exhausters  are  ideal  tor  red  fruits  or  any 
product  with  which  the  slight  bleaching  that  occurs  in  a 
steam  exhaust  is  objectionable.  Ktany  canners  prefer  the 
long,  slow,  penetrating  exhaust  possible  in  this  hot  water 
machine  for  all  their  products. 

A-B  Machines  are  built  sturdy  and  substantial  for  a  long, 
satisfactory,  useful  life.  They  give  top  service  always. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  particulars  of  A-B  Hot  Water 
Exhausters. 


mm 

EiilPiHAirW 

Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON  ILLINOIS 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 
Kindly  send  full  details  and  quote  on  an  A-B  Hot  Water  Exhauster  for 


(size) 
cans  per  hour. 


(Name) 

(Address) 


cans  of 


(product) 


-with  capacity  of- 


(quantity) 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


THE  U.  S.  W.  C.  MEETING 

PRELIMINARY  reports  indicate  that  the  annual 
convention  of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in 
New  Orleans,  May  4,  5,  and  6,  will  attract  a  large 
attendance  of  wholesale  grocers,  food  products  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  brokers. 

Among  the  speakers,  aside  from  J.  H,  McLaurin, 
president,  and  H.  B.  Teagarden,  general  counsel  for 
the  association,  will  be  Ralph  0.  Dulany,  president  of 
the  National  Canners’  Association;  T.  H.  McKnight, 
president  of  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association, 
and  P.  M.  Brinker,  national  director  for  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers.  Representative  Wright 
W.  Patman  of  Texas,  co-author  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  is  also  on  the  convention  program. 

Unusual  interest  attaches  to  the  meeting  of  the 
United  States  Association  because  of  the  fact  that  that 
organization  was  the  original  sponsor  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  which  was  presented  in  the  embryo  at 
the  association’s  1935  convention  in  Memphis.  The 
association  was  instrumental  in  developing  strong 
support  for  the  measure  during  its  progress  through 
Congress,  and  has  been  active  since  enactment  of  the 
measure  in  combatting  attacks  on  the  law  and  pro¬ 
posed  weakening  amendments. 

This  year’s  convention  of  the  group  is  expected  to 
review  in  detail  industry  developments  under  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  and  it  is  also  expected 
that  the  association  will  discuss  a  program  for  making 
the  provisions  of  the  act  more  effective  through  advo¬ 
cating  the  passage  of  “Little  Robinson-Patman”  laws 
by  the  various  State  Legislatures.  A  number  of  such 
bills  are  before  State  Legislatures  at  this  time. 

A  number  of  interesting  entertainment  features  for 
this  year’s  convention  are  now  in  process  of  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  entire  delegation  will  be  guests  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  on  a  boat  trip  up 
the  Mississippi  to  the  company’s  Chalmette  refinery, 
where  they  will  be  entertained  at  luncheon,  with  an 
inspection  of  the  refinery  following.  Penick  &  Ford, 
Ltd.,  will  entertain  the  convention  at  a  dinner-dance 
at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel. 


CANNED  FOOD  TESTING 


AN  indication  that  some  distributors,  at  least,  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  greater  concentration  on 
/  \  private  brands  of  canned  foods  was  given  this 

week  by  Piggly  Wiggly  Corporation  in  announcing  a 
new  testing  and  brand  comparison  service  for  its 
operators. 

In  explaining  the  working  of  its  laboratory  work, 
which  will  be  done  by  Cincinnati  Testing  Laboratories, 
the  corporation  says :  “Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of 


clear  explanation,  that  Operator  Howard  Butt  is  in-  v, 

terested  in  buying  some  canned  peas  from  a  packer. 

The  packer  offers  them  at  a  good  price  and  Mr.  Butt 
decides  that  they  would  be  all  right  to  put  under  one 
of  the  exclusive  Piggly  Wiggly  labels  that  are  avail¬ 
able.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Butt  would  like  to  know 
whether  these  peas  which  are  offered  to  him  as  fancy, 
are  really  of  the  quality  claimed,  and  how  they  com¬ 
pare  with  fancy  peas  of  well  known  national  brands. 

Further,  Mr.  Butt  wants  to  be  sure  that  the  packer 
really  supplies  what  he  promises,  peas  that  are  the 
same,  as  the  samples  which  are  furnished  at  the  time 
the  order  is  solicited. 

“Mr.  Butt,  therefore,  tells  the  packing  salesman  that 
his  price  is  right  and  that  he  will  be  glad  to  place  the 
order,  but !  The  ‘but’  is  that  the  salesman  must  furnish 
six  typical  cans  of  the  peas.  Howard  Butt  at  once 
forwards  these  to  the  Corporation  for  testing.  In  the 
letter  which  he  writes  the  Corporation  at  that  time 
he  tells  exactly  what  the  salesman  claims  these  peas  t 

are — as  to  grade  and  size. 

“When  the  six  sample  cans  are  received  together 
with  this  information,  they  are  turned  over  to  the 
Cincinnati  Testing  Laboratories.  If  the  test  shows 
that  the  samples  are  as  claimed  by  the  packer,  and 
Mr.  Butt  is  in  a  hurry,  Mr.  Butt  receives  a  wire: 

‘Sample  satisfactory  stop  Grade  fancy  as  claimed.’ 

“Then,  when  the  merchandise  purchased  is  received 
in  his  warehouse,  Mr.  Butt  forwards  six  additional 
cans  to  make  sure  that  he  has  received  what  he 
actually  bought.  If  possible  he  should  hold  the  ship¬ 
ment  in  his  warehouse,  until  telegraphic  O.  K.  is  re¬ 
ceived  and  should  not  pay  for  the  shipment  until  it 
has  been  approved. 

“The  Cincinnati  Testing  Laboratory  has  on  file  and 
keeps  up  to  date  at  all  times  grades  of  practically  all 
canned  items  of  the  well  known  national  packers  and 
after  any  item  is  submitted  and  tested,  its  quality  can 
be  compared  in  a  few  moments  time  with  that  of 
national  advertised  brands.” 

The  testing  and  brand  comparison  service  will  not  ’ 

be  limited  to  canned  foods,  however,  but  will  take  in 
all  food  lines. 

“Practically  every  packaged  item  in  the  grocery 
store,”  the  corporation  contends,  “can  and  eventually 
will  be  judged  by  scientific  standards  rather  than  by 
reputation,  which  is  sometimes  largely  ballyhoo.  Con¬ 
sumer  organizations  are  more  and  more  demanding 
that  manufacturers  and  retailers  give  definite  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  quality.  A  can  of  peas  can  vary  so  widely 
that  what  looks  like  a  good  value  at  10  cents  for  a 
No.  2  can,  can  very  well  be  a  very  bad  value.  Women 
rightfully  look  to  their  local  merchant  to  guide  them 

(Continued  on  page  SU) 
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TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

Five  Types  At  Reasonable  Prices 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 


5/8  Machine  Made  Hamper  Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

"‘Largest  manufacturers  of  S/8  bushel  canners’  field  hampers  in  the  world” 


5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 


Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Grain  or 
Cream  Style 

Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


TOMATO  CRUSHER  and  PUMP 

CRUSHES  &  CONVEYS  REGARDLESS  OF  SIZE  OR  QUANTITY 
This  combination  of  Chop- 

per  or  Crusher  and  Pump  '  I  M  . 

has  proven  very  suecessful 

on  Tomatoes,  Apples,  and  R  ^ 

like  foods.  Built  entirely 
of  Stainless  Steel  where 

food  comes  in  contact  with  ^  IV 

the  metal.  Built  either  COMBINATION  CRUSHER  AND  PUMP 
combination  as  shown,  or  separately;  belt  or  motor  driven. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


ALMANAC 


of  the 

CANNING  INDUSTRY 


1937 


was  mailed  to  all  subscribers  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
with  the  April  12th  issue.  All  standing  orders  were  filled  at 
that  time. 

If  you  require  additional  copies  of  the  ALMANAC  place 
your  order  promptly  for  the  demand  is  exceptionally  heavy. 


Price  1.00  per  copy 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  aseept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses, 
etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for 
sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co., 
Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  No.  7  Peerless  Exhauster,  1 — 4-sieve 
Hydro  Geared  Grader  for  peas  and  lima  beans. 
Address  Box  A-2209,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNERS — Let  us  help  you  with  your  machinery 
problems.  We  are  canners  as  well  as  dealers  in  ma¬ 
chinery.  We  pay  cash  for  surplus  equipment  and  can 
really  save  you  money  on  your  requirements.  Try  us. 
G.  &  J.  Manufacturing  Co.,  3914  Willow  St.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 


FOR  SALE — 12  No.  5  Sprague  Corn  Cutters;  3 
Morral  Corn  Cutters;  6  Peerless  Corn  Huskers;  2 
Ayars  Cream  Style  Corn  Shakers ;  2  Cream  Style  Corn 
Fillers;  1  Steel  Cooling  Tank;  1  Sprague-Sells  double 
batch  Corn  Mixer;  1  No.  8  Silker;  driving  head  and 
tails  for  conveyors.  Address  Box  A-2203,  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Discontinued  plant.  Tomato  Finish¬ 
ers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Vegetable  Peeler  and 
Grinder ;  Buffalo  Food  Chopper ;  Can  Conveyors ; 
Tomato  Conveyors  and  extra  Laporte  Chain ;  Scalders ; 
Bottle  Washers ;  Bottle  Fillers ;  Crown  Bottle  Cappers ; 
Cypress  Cook  Tanks ;  Corn  Shaker ;  Flour  Mixer ;  2-inch 
Copper  Coils;  Nailing  and  Boxing  Machines;  Box 
Stitchers;  Recording  Thermometers.  C.  M.  London 
&  Co.,  Greenwood,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE — Line  of  used  Pineapple  Machinery. 
Two  No.  2  Zastrow  Coring  Machines;  two  No.  2  Zas- 
trow  Combined  Sizer  and  Slicing  Machines;  one  Zas¬ 
trow  Fine  Grater ;  one  Mitchell  Double  Combined 
Coarse  and  Fine  Grater.  D.  E.  Foote  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  —  Sprague  Christel  Grader-Regrader 
complete,  practically  new.  Special  bargain  for  prompt 
shipment  to  avoid  rehandling.  Wolfrom  Machinery 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Round  Peerless  Exhaust  Box  Style 
A,  No.  2  Cans,  Model  No.  7,  excellent  condition;  1 
M  &  S  Crushed  Corn  Filler  in  excellent  condition,  for 
Cream  Style  Corn,  6  pocket;  1  can  Washer  and 
Steamer,  No.  2  cans.  Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— 1  A-B  400  No.  10  Can  Cooker  with 
Cooler  attached;  1  A-B  500  No.  10  Can  Cooker  with 
Cooler  attached;  2  Doig  Nailing  Machines;  32  pairs 
Coons  Apple  Peelers ;  15  Coons  Apple  Slicers ;  1  Ermold 
Gallon  Labeler;  1  Crown  Capper;  7,500  No.  10  Cooling 
Trays;  1  Knapp  Labeler  for  No.  IV2  and  No.  21/2  cans; 
2  Cameron  Horizontal  Steam  Boiler  Pumps;  1  Beach- 
Russ  No.  9  Compound  High  Vacuum  Pump;  3  Peters 
No.  4  Steam  Oil  Separators;  1  Warren  Webster  Steam 
Oil  Separator ;  3  Palmer  Apple  Graters ;  1  Keefer  Visco 
Filling  Machine  for  butters,  jams  and  jellies;  1  Van 
Atta  three  plunger  hydraulic  Pump  for  18  inch  press. 
Good  equipment  at  attractive  price  for  quick  sale. 
The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Ayars  No.  2  Filler,  for  peas  or  whole- 
grain  corn.  In  good  second-hand  condition.  Whiteford 
Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Whiteford,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Following  A.  S.  M.  E.  Code  boilers; 
2  -  150  H.  P.  Heine  boilers  150  lb.  W.  P.,  1  - 150  H.  P. 
HRT  boiler  150  lb.  W.  P.,  1  - 170  H.  P.  HRT  boiler 
150  lb.  W.  P.,  2  -  75  H.  P.  HRT  boilers  128  lb.  W.  P., 
vertical  boilers  1  each,  45  H.  P.,  3  H.  P.,  and  5  H.  P., 
pumps,  feed  water  heater,  etc.  Address  Boiler  Engi¬ 
neering  &  Supply  Co.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Full  line  Pea  and  Corn  Machinery, 
boilers,  engines,  shafting,  hangers  and  pulleys.  Ad¬ 
dress  Delphi  Engineering  Co.,  Delphi,  Indiana. 


_ WANTED  — MACHINERY _ 

WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — 12  Truck  Wagons,  with  or  without  flat 
racks.  Address  Box  A-2213,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE  — SEED _ 

FOR  SALE — Good  Marshall  Canning  Company 
strain  of  Evergreen  sweet  corn.  High  germination  and 
clean.  If  interested  write  Marshall  Canning  Company, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


_ FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES _ 

FOR  SALE — Two  line  western  plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available. 
Address  Box  A-2184,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Assistant  superintendent  for  large  canning  plant. 
One  who  understands  preserves,  jellies,  apple  butter,  etc.,  pre¬ 
ferred.  Permanent  position  and  good  salary  for  a  capable  man. 
Address  Box  B-2207,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Sales  representative  by  large  canned  foods  manu¬ 
facturer  for  contacting  brokers  and  calling  on  the  trade.  State 
full  qualifications  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2215, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  the  canning  of  high  grade  fish,  pre¬ 
serves,  cranberry  sauce,  etc.  Especially  experienced  in  the 
development  of  new  products.  Would  also  consider  sales  for 
New  England  territory.  References.  Address  Box  B-2192  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  salesman  with  20  years  experience 
merchandising  food  products  and  kindred  lines,  and  familiar  with 
trade  in  Baltimore,  Wa.shington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
State.  Desires  connection  with  a  reputable  food  manufacturer, 
packer,  importer  or  distributor.  If  interested  can  furnish  ample 
references.  Address  Box  B-2190  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  Pickle  Man  with  lifelong  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  pickle  and  table  condiment  line.  Can  turn  out 
strictly  high  grade  or  standard  merchandise.  Have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  some  of  the  best  houses  in  this  country  as  superin¬ 
tendent  and  packer.  Suitable  references.  Address  Box  B-2206, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent.  Very  capable 
on  installation  and  a  quality  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 
References.  Address  Box  B-2211,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  representative  with  13  years  ex¬ 
perience  merchandising  canned  foods,  cold  pack,  and  allied  lines, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  retail,  wholesale  and  brokers  outlet 
and  modern  sales  methods,  capable  of  personal  sales  contact 
or  handling  of  sales  force  or  distribution  campaigns.  Desires 
permanent  connection  in  the  capacity  of  representative  or 
office  manager  with  food  manufacturers,  canners  or  importers. 
Highest  references.  Address  Box  B-2214,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  with  17  years  experience  in 
packing  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  desires  position  as 
Superintendent  with  reputable  concern.  Also  familiar  with  all 
types  of  machinery.  Address  Box  B-2212,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


Golden  Cross  Corn 

Hybrid  Corn  -  White  Varieties 

its  Quality  Tonnage  that  Counts 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  TOMATO 
Other  seeds  for  the  Canner 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcome 


AT  THE  CONVENTION 

Bill:  Let’s  pass  up  this  business  session  and  go  to 
a  show. 

William:  No,  I’m  going  to  the  business  session.  I 
need  the  sleep. 

“What  you  need  is  an  electric  bath.” 

“Nothing  doing,  doc — I  had  an  uncle  drown  that  way 
up  at  Sing  Sing.” 

He :  “I  want  to  know,  once  for  all,  who  is  the  boss 
of  this  house!” 

She :  You’ll  be  much  happier  if  you  don’t  try  to  find 
out.” 

ONE  NEVER  KNOWS 

Spivvins  was  attending  his  first  opera  and  was  puz¬ 
zled. 

“Is  she  singing  in  English?”  he  whispered  to  his 
neighbor. 

“How  do  you  expect  me  to  tell?”  demanded  the  old- 
timer.  “She’s  a  soprano.” 

FATHER  SAID  NO  MORE 

“Jimmy,  I  wish  you’d  learn  better  table  manners; 
you’re  a  regular  little  pig  at  the  table.” 

Deep  silence  on  Jimmy’s  part.  So  father,  in  order 
to  impress  him  more,  added,  “I  say,  Jimmy,  do  you 
know  what  a  pig  is?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Jimmy  meekly,  “it’s  a  hog’s  little 
boy.” 

WEDDED  BLISS 

There  was  a  young  lady  named  Ginter, 

Who  married  a  man  in  winter ; 

The  man’s  name  was  Wood, 

And  now — as  they  should. 

The  Woods  have  a  cute  little  splinter. 

“My  wife,”  Mr.  Jones  declared,  “used  to  get  nervous 
every  time  she  heard  a  noise  downstairs,  but  I  assured 
her  that  such  a  noise  couldn’t  come  from  burglars,  as 
those  chaps  are  careful  never  to  make  a  sound.” 

“That  calmed  her,  eh?”  said  his  companion. 

“Not  at  all.  She  gets  nervous  now  whenever  she 
doesn’t  hear  anything.” 

First  Negro :  What  fo’  dat  doctah  cornin’  outa  yoah 
house  ? 

Second  Negro :  Ah  dunno,  but  ah’s  gotta  inkling. 

UNPARDONABLE  MISTAKE 

Blonde:  Isn’t  that  a  beautiful  butterfly  on  my  knee? 
It  must  think  I’m  a  flower. 

Friend:  That’s  no  butterfly,  that’s  a  horsefly. 


the  production  of 


HYBRID  SWEET  CORN  SEED 


Purity  and  uniformity  of  the  Inbred  Parent  Strains  are  of 
the  Greatest  Importance. 

Volume  of  production  and  resulting  sales  mean  nothing 
without  field  performance. 

This  work  in  our  fields  is  performed  by  men  trained  for 
that  job  alone,  and  they  are  proud  of  their  work. 


508  W.  WASHINGTON  ST 


BREEDERS  &  GROWERS 


PEAS— BEANS— SWEET  CORN 


FOR  QUALITY  CANNERS 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Good  Steady  Buying — More  Canners  Withdrawn — ^Tomatoes 
Advancing — In  Olden  Days,  Under  Similar  Conditions,  Prices 
Would  Be  Skyrocketing — Events  of  the  Week — Sample  of 
Judicial  Dictatorship — Sauerkraut  At  Record  Low  Supply — In¬ 
dicated  Acreages  of  Snap  Beans  and  of  Corn. 

The  market — a  review  of  conditions  in  this 
market,  as  in  others,  shows  that  there  has  been 
good  steady  buying  of  spots,  with  gradual  but 
certain  advances  in  prices,  and  a  considerable  firming 
of  opinions  on  the  part  of  sellers  about  what  few  stocks 
they  still  retain.  A  good  many  canners  have  with¬ 
drawn  their  holdings  for  either  higher  prices,  or  to 
hold  against  ’37  packing  as  being  below  those  expected 
costs.  Report  after  report  comes  in  that  stocks  are 
so  badly  broken  that  it  is  difficult  to  fill  orders,  and 
tomatoes  have  worked  into  that  class  as  well  as  the 
many  other  articles.  Prices  on  canned  tomatoes  have 
advanced  slightly  in  this  region,  but  are  due  for  a  very 
much  higher  figure,  to  get  in  line  with  other  sections. 
The  paradox  remains,  however:  rapidly  diminishing 
canned  food  supplies  are  not  causing  the  usual  higher 
market  prices !  But  they  are  moving  up,  and  they  may 
be  expected  to  continue.  Despite  Robinson-Patman 
laws  and  all  else,  the  buyers  continue  definite  control 
of  the  price  market,  and  are  able  to  annul  the  old  basic 
law  of  Supply  and  Demand.  If  this  were  not  so,  and 
if  it  were  as  in  olden  days,  present  market  prices  for 
most  items  of  canned  foods  would  be  skyrocketing 
right  now.  This  is  not  a  lament,  for  such  skyrocketing 
is  not  good  for  canned  foods,  ever. 

Events  of  the  week  are:  asparagus  growers  and 
canners  on  the  Coast  reached  a  controlling  agreement, 
but  no  prices  to  growers  have  yet  been  fixed.  This  will 
permit  the  naming  of  new  prices  on  canned  asparagus, 
long  awaited. 

The  Biloxi  (Canned)  Oyster  Exchange,  Biloxi,  Miss., 
its  officers  and  directors,  and  the  canners  in  it,  in 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia,  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Florida — have  been  cited  with  a  complaint 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  virtually  as  a  trust. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  the  Government  prohibited 
the  shipment  of  citrus  fruits — oranges  and  especially 
grapefruit — from  Texas  because  of  the  Mexican  Fruit 
Fly,  and  it  was  then  said  that  the  remaining  crop  in 
that  State  would  go  into  canned  products.  On  April 
9th  the  Tolson-Davies  Co.,  Brownsville,  Texas,  notified 
its  brokers,  and  us,  that  they  have  nothing  further  to 
offer  and  are  off  the  market  until  the  Fall.  On  the 


other  hand,  two  Federal  Judges  down  in  Florida  have 
given  an  example  of  why  changes  were  suggested. 
Federal  Judge  John  W.  Holland,  of  Miami,  pronounced 
the  Florida  Marketing  Agreement  for  regulating  the 
shipment  of  grapefruit,  etc.,  as  constitutional;  but 
almost  on  the  heels  of  this,  Federal  Judge  Alexander 
Ackerman,  in  Tampa,  ruled  the  same  agreement  was 
not  constitutional.  On  the  strength  of  this  latter  find¬ 
ing,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  suspended  the  agree¬ 
ment,  and  Florida  has  been  left  without  the  well  regu¬ 
lated  selling  it  enjoyed,  and  under  which  its  big  crops 
have  been  quite  successfully  marketed.  Just  why  the 
Government  should  take  such  a  position — all  in  favor 
of  the  negative  ruling,  with  no  consideration  of  the 
favorable  one — in  a  matter  that  at  best  was  only  a 
draw,  puzzles  us.  Here  is  a  study  in  court  etiquette. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  canned  grapefruit  and 
grape  juice  output  is  not  the  burden  on  the  market 
which  many  earlier  predicted;  but  on  the  contrary, 
prices  have  advanced  and  canners  have  withdrawn 
from  the  market.  A  tremendous  amount  of  green 
fruit,  and  canned,  was  moved  under  the  agreement 
and  the  advertising  done. 

Effective  April  15th,  sauerkraut  prices  were  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  those  packers  say  that  stocks  are  approach¬ 
ing  the  closest  clean  up  in  20  years. 

FUTURES  AND  CROPS — Buyers  are  showing  a 
decided  willingness  to  take  futures  if  the  canners  would 
only  accept  them.  The  creeky  and  rusty  old  “bluff” 
has  been  paraded  up  and  down  the  country:  1937 
acreages  and  crops  will  be  record  breakers — and  prices 
are  doomed  for  a  heavy  drop!  (That’s  why  they  are 
so  anxious  to  buy!)  It  has  been  said,  especially,  that 
corn  would  be  badly  overdone.  Here  are  the  latest 
reports  just  in  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  under  date  of  April  13th: 

SWEET  CORN  FOR  MANUFACTURE— INTENDED 
ACREAGE  1937,  WITH  COMPARISONS 

A  slight  increase  in  the  acreage  of  sweet  corn  for 
canning  in  1937  is  indicated  by  information  based  on  re¬ 
ports  from  187  representative  canners  stating  their  inten¬ 
tions  to  contract  or  plant  sweet  corn  acreage.  If  the  plans 
of  these  canners  can  be  assumed  to  be  typical  of  the  acreage 
intentions  of  all  sweet  corn  canners,  and  if  these  plans 
materialize,  a  total  acreage  of  450,720  acres  may  be  planted 
this  year.  The  planted  acreage  estimated  for  1936  was 
444,370  acres;  1935,  418,990  acres;  1934,  323,590  acres,  and 
1933,  208,440  acres. 

Abandonment  of  acreage  as  a  result  of  unfavorable 
weather  and  growing  conditions  during  recent  years  has 
varied  widely.  The  abandonment  in  1932  was  1.0  per  cent, 
and  in  1936,  when  widespread  drought  occurred  in  all  im¬ 
portant  sweet  corn  producing  States,  a  loss  of  16.1  per  cent 
was  estimated.  Average  loss  or  abandonment  of  planted 
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acreage  for  the  7-year  (1930-36)  period  was  6.7  per  cent. 

If  an  average  abandonment  of  planted  acreage  of  6.7  per 
cent  is  assumed  for  1937,  a  planting  of  450,720  acres  would 
result  in  an  acreage  of  about  420,500  acres  for  harvest.  The 
production  probabilities  on  a  harvested  acreage  of  this 
size  would  range  about  as  follows:  a  yield  of  2.34  tons  such 
as  was  obtained  under  favorable  conditions  of  1932,  would 
produce  about  984,000  tons,  and  a  yield  of  1.63  tons  obtained 
under  relatively  unfavorable  conditions  such  as  prevailed 
in  1936,  might  produce  about  685,000  tons.  If,  however, 
average  conditions  prevail  through  the  1937  growing  season, 
and  an  average  yield  of  about  2.0  tons  per  acre  is  secured, 
the  production  may  be  around  841,000  tons. 

Judging  by  past  relationships  between  production  and  size 
of  pack,  an  above-average  production  of  984,000  tons  would 
indicate  a  pack  of  24,000,000  cases  containing  24  No.  2  cans; 
a  below-average  crop  of  685,000  tons  can  be  expected  to  pack 
about  16,000,000  cases,  and  under  average  growing  condi¬ 
tions,  a  production  of  841,000  tons  would  pack  about  20,000,- 
000  cases.  The  pack  for  1936  was  about  14,600,000  cases 
containing  24  No.  2  cans. 

SNAP  BEANS  FOR  MANUFACTURE 

Indications  of  the  acreage  of  snap  beans  which  canners 
intend  to  contract  or  plant  for  their  1937  requirements 
point  to  an  increase  of  3.8  per  cent  more  than  was  planted 
in  1936.  If  the  plans  of  nearly  200  canners  who  reported 
late  in  March  can  be  assumed  to  be  typical  of  the  acreage 
intentions  of  all  snap  bean  canners,  and  if  these  plans 
materialize,  the  1937  plantings  will  total  about  58,050  acres, 
compared  with  55,910  acres  estimated  to  have  been  planted 
in  1936. 

During  recent  years  the  abandonment  of  planted  acreage 
as  a  result  of  unfavorable  weather  and  growing  conditions 
has  varied  as  follows:  1930,  2.1  per  cent;  1931,  10.2  per 
cent;  1932,  0.1  per  cent;  1933,  4.9  per  cent;  1934,  5.8  per 
cent;  1935,  4.1  per  cent,  and  1936,  13.7  per  cent.  Average 
abandonment  for  the  7  years  (1930-36)  was  5.8  per  cent. 

If  about  6  per  cent  abandonment  of  planted  acreage  is 
assumed  for  1937,  a  planting  of  58,050  acres  would  yield 
about  54,600  acres  for  harvest.  The  average  yield  obtained 
from  the  harvested  acreage  the  past  seven  years  has  ranged 
from  1.15  tons  to  1.64  tons  per  acre. 

Jobbers’  journals  miscontrue  these  reports  into  an 
increase  in  acreages. 

At  the  Tri-State  meeting  it  was  shown  that  southern 
grown  tomato  plants  are  in  a  bad  way  at  present,  and, 
even  if  the  present  replanting  comes  through  all  right, 
plants  will  be  late. 

In  general,  “acreage  is  reluctant”,  apparently  in 
every  section  of  the  country.  .How  then  can  any 
canner  sign  up  to  deliver  packs  which  he  does  not  know 
whether  or  not  he  will  get;  and  because  of  labor 
troubles  and  advancing  grower  prices  is  utterly  unable 
to  even  estimate,  much  less  know,  his  costs?  And  it 
is  no  secret  that  the  supply  men  to  the  canners — the 
can  makers,  the  label  printers,  the  box  makers,  etc. — 
are  sitting  in  fear  and  trembling  of  labor  troubles  just 
when  you  will  be  waiting  for  their  stuff. 

An  event  of  the  week  was  the  advance  in  tin  plate 
prices  of  50  cents  per  box  over  the  January  1st  price. 

What  more  warning  does  any  canner  need  to  keep 
out  of  such  an  uncertainty — and  to  keep  as  far  away 
from  futures  as  possible. 


SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

Ltilu 

for 

1 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGICIOE 

LABORATORIES 

108  N.  Water  Street 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stafcr” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Good  Amount  Day-to-Day  Buying — Futures  Wanted  At  Buyers’ 
Ideas — ^Tuna  and  Salmon  Up— Asparagus  Waits  on  Grower 
Agreements — Spot  Tomatoes  Up — Peas  Quiet — Corn  Futures 
Sell  Well — Fruits  Firmer. 

New  York,  April  16,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — Firmness  dominated  the  canned 
foods  situation  during  the  past  week,  with  spots 
continuing  to  give  evidence  of  increasing  strength 
and  futures  developing  a  better  tone  as  indications  of 
increased  costs  for  canners  multiply.  There  was  a 
good  amount  of  day-to-day  buying  reported,  and  while 
no  spectacular  buying  moves  were  in  progress,  it  was 
evident  that  many  distributors  are  continuing  to 
quietly  fill  up  their  inventories  in  anticipation  of 
generally  higher  price  levels. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Pricewise,  the  market  outlook  is 
extremely  favorable  for  better  values  later  on  in  the 
year,  and  many  canners,  strong  financially,  are  in¬ 
clined  to  hold  on  to  present  small  carryover  stocks  in 
anticipation  of  a  better  return  on  their  investment 
later  on.  Futures  are  in  demand,  where  available  at 
attractive  levels,  but  many  canners  continue  with¬ 
drawn,  and  are  not  expected  to  quote  on  new  business 
until  closer  to  actual  packing  time,  when  they  will  have 
a  more  definite  line  on  canning  costs. 

SALMON — Buyers  were  surveying  the  situation 
carefully  during  the  week,  and  a  little  business  was 
noted.  Coast  advices  indicate  anticipated  trouble  with 
cannery  labor  this  season,  and  packers  are  talking 
another  advance  on  spots,  with  $1.25  mentioned  as  the 
probable  level  for  pinks.  It  is  reported  that  one  major 
factor  in  the  canning  end  of  the  business  is  accumulat¬ 
ing  pinks  at  $1.15  in  the  open  market  in  Seattle.  Un¬ 
sold  stocks  in  first  hands  continue  to  dwindle,  with  only 
1,026,143  cases  of  all  varieties  on  hand  unsold  as  of 
March  31,  according  to  the  Association  of  Pacific 
Fisheries.  Comparable  data  on  unsold  stocks  follows : 

Cases 

Mar.  31, 1937  Mar.  31, 1936 

Chinooks  or  Kings: 


Fancy  Red  . 

20,185 

38,341 

Standard  . 

17,851 

18,369 

Pale  . 

1,455 

2,533 

White  . 

322 

2,658 

Puget  Sound  Sockeye.... 

17,145 

80,290 

Alaska  Reds  . 

239,461 

269,397 

Cohoes,  Silvers, 

Medium  Reds  . 

30,937 

61,098 

Pinks  . 

630,535 

1,122,740 

Chums  . 

66,207 

218,108 

Bluebacks  . 

783 

1,508 

Steelheads . 

1,252 

5,996 

Totals  . 

1,026,143 

1,821,110 
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TUNA  ADVANCES — California  canners  advanced 
tunafish  prices  25  cents  per  case  during  the  week,  the 
mark-up  taking  in  all  grades.  Standard  yellowfin  is 
now  posted  at  $6.00,  with  fancy  baby  yellowfin  at  $6.25, 
striped  at  $5.75.  Importers  have  advanced  quotations 
on  Japanese  tuna  in  line  with  the  higher  basis  for  the 
domestic  product. 

ASPARAGUS — Delay  in  naming  opening  prices  de¬ 
veloped  this  week,  following  some  difficulty  in  securing 
approval  by  the  California  State  Marketing  Director 
of  the  pact  between  growers  and  packers.  The  price 
basis  at  which  early  business  will  be  done  will  rest 
largely  upon  the  success  attained  in  carrying  through 
the  grower-canner  agreement.  Failure  of  the  growers 
and  packers  to  reach  an  accord,  it  is  believed,  would 
result  in  materially  increasing  the  pack,  with  resultant 
price  disturbance  in  the  market  for  the  canned  product. 
In  the  meantime,  future  Maryland  asparagus  has  been 
attracting  some  attention  at  $1.25  for  No.  1  center 
cuts,  $1.35  for  No.  2  salad  cuts,  and  $2.15  for  No.  2 
small. 

TOMATOES — Southern  standards  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  show  renewed  firmness.  Canners  quote  Is  up  to 
50  cents,  2s  at  75  cents,  3s  at  $1.10  and  10s  on  the  basis 
of  $3.35  to  $3.40.  Southern  futures  are  unchanged  at 
42i/o  cents  for  Is,  65  cents  for  2s,  90  cents  for  21/^, 
971/2  cents  for  3s,  and  $3.00  for  10s.  Indiana  canners 
named  futures  prices  this  week  on  the  basis  of  45  cents 
for  standard  Is,  75  cents  for  2s,  $1.00  for  2l/4s,  and 
$3.25  for  10s.  These  prices,  if  maintained,  would  in¬ 
dicate  a  favorable  market  for  a  higher  price  range  on 
the  new  pack  southern  product. 

PEAS — The  market  for  this  staple  continues  in 
rather  quiet  position.  The  market  for  standard 
Alaskas  appears  to  hold  at  a  minimum  of  90  cents  for 
4  sieve  at  the  canneries.  Southern  canners  are  quoting 
future  standards  at  80  cents  for  ungraded,  with  3-sieve 
at  85  cents  for  standard  quality,  and  extra  standard 
4-sieve  at  85  cents.  Wisconsin  canners  quote  futures 
at  $1.20  for  fancy  ungraded  sweets  and  $1.20  for  fancy 
3-sieve  Alaskas. 

CORN — New  pack  fancy  Maine  corn  has  sold'well 
at  $1.00  per  dozen,  with  the  withdrawal  of  many  mid- 
western  canners  of  fancy  corn  stimulatng  interest  in 
the  Maine  pack.  Spots  are  quiet  and  unchanged,  with 
southern  packers  quoting  standards  at  85  cents. 


although  shading  has  carried  the  market  21/?  cents 
under  this  level  at  times  during  the  week.  Futures 
are  quoted  at  75  cents  for  standard  cream  style  at 
southern  plants,  with  extra  standard  at  80  cents  and 
fancy  at  971/2  cents  to  $1.00. 

FRUITS — Canned  fruits  are  developing  more  firm¬ 
ness,  both  in  California  and  the  Northwest,  and 
numerous  withdrawals  are  reported.  Whether  the 
packers  withdrawing  their  offerings  are  moved  by  a 
scarcity  of  supplies  or  the  belief  that  fruits  at  today’s 
going  prices  will  be  good  property  six  months  hence 
is  unknown;  considerable  “holding”  is  being  done  by 
some  packers,  however.  Pears  are  looking  up,  and 
selling  pressure  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Peaches  and  apricots  are  in  demand,  and  are 
holding  firm  at  listed  prices  for  shipment.  Pineapple 
is  moving  in  a  better  way,  and  is  firmly  maintained, 
while  fruit  cocktail  and  fruits  for  salad  are  firming  up. 
San  Francisco  advices  this  week  note  a  considerable 
quickening  in  export  demand,  notably  on  the  part  of 
buyers  in  the  U.  K. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  market  holds  strong  at  $1.00 
for  sections  and  92i/^  cents  for  juice,  f.  o.  b.  Florida, 
with  many  canners  still  withdrawn.  Retail  prices  for 
canned  citrus  here  are  considerably  below  replacement, 
and  the  market  will  have  to  go  higher  when  jobbers 
begin  to  work  out  supplies  contracted  for  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  canning  season. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Weather  Favorable  for  Crops — Market  Strong — 1937  Tomato 
Acreage  Reported  Reduced — Corn  Rapidly  Being  Cleaned 
Up — Pea  Planting  Begun — Fruit  Market  Strong,  Prices 
Advancing — The  Old  Timer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  16,  1937. 

HE  ALMANAC — Ever  since  last  Monday,  every¬ 
one  has  been  congratulating  you  Mr.  Judge  upon 
the  1937  issue  of  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 
It  is  indeed  an  excellent  reference  book.  Everyone  in 
the  production  and  selling  of  canned  foods  should 
have  it  at  their  beck  and  call  at  all  times. 


%  Field  Hamper 
220  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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THE  WEATHER — It  was  just  a  year  ago  this 
month  that  the  country  experienced  some  of  the  worst 
weather  in  our  history.  Do  you  recall  the  dust  storms 
in  the  Western  States?  Do  you  remember  the  dry 
winds  that  destroyed  the  growing  crops  in  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Panhandle  and  throughout  Kansas?  This  year, 
the  country  is  in  better  shape.  Dust  storm  seems  to 
have  about  gone.  It  looks  like  a  more  favorable  season 
for  canning  operations. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Overheard  a  remark  by  a 
prominent  broker  who  said :  “Buyers  are  temperamen¬ 
tal  these  days,  now  they  are  cold  and  now  they  are 
hot.”  In  a  somewhat  crude  way,  that  describes  condi¬ 
tions  that  prevail  in  Chicago.  Everyone  realizes  the 
underlying  strength  but  are  fearful  that  higher  prices 
might  materially  retard  consumption. 

TOMATOES — A  stronger  feeling  prevails  among 
the  canners  of  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The  Chicago  jobbers 
are  not  buying,  prefering,  it  seems,  to  wait  until  down 
almost  to  the  last  case  before  replenishing.  Mean¬ 
while,  interior  markets  are  buying  out  of  the  two 
named  states  on  the  basis  of : 

No.  2  tin  Standard  Tomatoes  at  $  .75  factory 
No.  21/2  tin  Standard  Tomatoes  at  1.00  factory 
No.  10  tin  Standard  Tomatoes  at  3.50  factory 
Little  or  no  interest  is  noted  in  the  future  or  1937 
packing.  Reports  have  it  that  the  acreage  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio  this  year  will  be  reduced  from  that  of  1936 
by  at  least  20  per  cent. 

CORN — Spot  corn  is  well  maintained.  There  is 
nothing  spectacular  in  the  daily  trading  but  lots  are 
being  rapidly  cleaned  up.  No  price  changes  have 
occurred  since  the  last  report. 

Future  corn  is  still  in  demand,  but  there  is  a  general 
tightening  up  on  the  part  of  canners  and  one  does  not 
hear  of  any  more  future  sales  going  through  at  75  cents 
for  No.  2  standard  Evergreen,  or  90  cents  for  No.  2 
fancy  Cream  Style  Golden  Bantam,  such  as  was 
recorded  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago. 


ing,  the  asparagus  canners  of  these  two  States  have 
really  not  solicited  future  business. 

PINEAPPLE — There  is  quite  a  scramble  on  for 
certain  sizes  and  grades  that  are  unobtainable  either 
on  the  spot  in  Chicago  or  on  the  Coast.  The  market  is 
extremely  strong. 

BERRIES — Reports  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  are 
that  the  canners  in  Washington  and  Oregon  will  pay 
considerable  more  for  berries  this  year  than  last.  Here 


is  a  comparison: 

1937 

1936 

Gooseberries  . . 

.06 

.05 

Loganberries  . 

..  .061/2 

.04 

Black  Raspberries  . 

.10 

.061/, 

Red  Raspberries  . 

.10 

.05 

Strawberries,  Marshalls  .... 

.071/2 

.05 

with  stems 

stems  off 

Strawberries,  Etterbergs... 

.09 

.07 

(This  is  equivalent  to  a  difference  of  4c) 

With  labor  costs  higher,  the  trade  can  expect  much 
higher  opening  prices. 


CALIFORNIA  Y.  C.  PEACHES— The  unsold  sur¬ 
plus  is  small  and  confined  to  a  few  hands.  The  trade 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  higher  prices  ruling 
soon. 

1936  pack  . 10,350,000  cases 

1935  pack  . 10,850,000  cases 

Reports  from  the  Coast  have  it  that  a  controlled 

pack  will  rule  this  year  with  an  approximate  ten  and  a 
half  million  case  production.  A  higher  opening  than 
in  1936  seems  inevitable. 

APRICOTS — Quite  a  few  items  in  the  apricot  line 
are  cleaned  up.  The  market  is  very  firm.  Canners 
expect  a  fair  crop  which  is  estimated  at  3,000,000 
cases  as  compared  with: 

1936  pack  . 2,900,000  cases 

1935  pack  . 1,160,000  cases 


PEAS — Wisconsin  canners  have  begun  their  plant¬ 
ing  operations  in  a  small  way,  but  as  a  whole,  the 
season  starts  off  a  little  late.  There  is  limited  activity 
both  in  spots  and  futures  with  quotations  unchanged. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  leading  chains 
are  looking  for  No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans  to 
retail  at  a  dine,  but  are  having  great  difficulty  in 
covering  wants. 

The  Southland  is  offering  for  shipment  early  next 
month  No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans  at  70  to  75  cents 
f.  o.  b.  factory  points,  which  means  about  80  cents  to 
871/2  cents  delivered  Chicago. 

Sizable  volume  has  been  booked  lately  in  future 
green  and  wax  beans  out  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
particularly  in  the  fancy  small  cut  and- whole  grades. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Everyone  had  expected  opening 
prices  from  California  by  now.  It  is  intimated  that 
when  these  come  out  the  basis  will  be  about  the  same 
as  last  year  on  the  white  and  natural  grades,  but  some 
five  or  more  per  cent  higher  on  the  all  green. 

Some  Illinois  and  Michigan  canners  have  named 
prices,  but  in  a  very  limited  manner.  Generally  speak- 


THE  OLD  TIMER — (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
After  mopping  his  brow  and  throwing  open  his  vest 
and  loosening  his  collar.  Old  Timer  said : 

“Didn’t  have  much  luck  on  my  fishing  trip.  The 
weather  was  against  us  but  the  drive  up  was  fine  and 
I  took  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  looking  over  the 
country.  It  struck  me  as  if  the  season  was  a  little  late 
and  guess  none  of  the  pea  canners  of  Wisconsin  have 
been  able  to  get  in  on  the  ground  yet  for  planting. 
You  know  I  went  up  to  Oshkosh,  that’s  about  175  miles 
north.  It  is  sure  nice  country  up  there.  Lake  Winne¬ 
bago  is  a  big  lake,  too,  but  I  prefer  a  smaller  one  to 
do  my  fishing  in.  No,  didn’t  catch  any  bass.  Had  a 
little  luck  with  a  few  northern  pike.  Caught  a  good 
string  of  sun  fish  and  blue  gills.  However,  feel  fine 
and  a  little  trip  like  that  sure  does  even  an  old  chap 
like  me  a  lot  of  good.  There  were  plenty  of  fishermen 
up  there  trying  out  their  rods  and  reels,  but  I’ll  tell 
the  world  they  were  real  enthusiasts,  braving  the 
chilly  weather  and  rain  that  prevailed.  But  say.  I’ve 
got  something  special  to  tell  you  about,  but  guess  it 
will  have  to  wait  until  next  week.”  (Continued  next 
week.) 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Hunting  the  Lair  of  the  Shirmp— Weather  Permits  Continuance 
Of  Oyster  Canning — Begin  Oyster  Planting  in  Alabama  and 
Catching  Ends — A  Crab  Law — Spinach  Canning  Ends  With 
Satisfactory  Output — Beans  Planted. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  15,  1937. 

HRIMP — Shrimp  is  a  scarce  article  in  this  section 
and  the  few  that  have  been  caught  are  small  to 
medium  and  no  large  shrimp  available. 

The  raw  market  has  been  out  of  shrimp  the  greater 
part  of  last  week  and  the  small  quantity  of  small  and 
medium  shrimp  that  were  produced  sold  like  “hot 
cakes”  and  at  high  prices. 

The  trade  is  usually  very  fussy  about  small  shrimp, 

I  but  when  shrimp  are  as  scarce  as  they  are  now,  they 

I  take  ’em  and  like  it. 

1  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  could  not 

I  have  picked  out  a  better  time  to  go  hunting  large 

I  shrimp  than  they  did  this  Winter,  because  the  shrimp 

I  have  never  been  more  scarce. 

J  Scientists  have  been  aboard  the  U.  S.  Fisheries  vessel 

7  “Pelican”  engaged  in  research  work  along  the  Georgia, 

I  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama  and  Mississippi 

t  coasts  to  try  to  find  out  what  becomes  of  the  adult 

i  shrimp  in  the  Winter. 

I  The  bureau  scientists  suspect  that  the  large  shrimp, 

which  have  greater  commercial  value  than  the  smaller 
'  ones,  make  their  winter  home  in  the  deeper  off-shore 

waters  in  the  Gulf,  and  they  hope  to  find  them  there 
j  and  open  up  important  new  fishing  grounds. 

^  The  “Pelican”  laid  up  at  Pascagoula,  Mississippi, 

last  month,  owing  to  departmental  lack  of  funds,  and 
it  is  expected  to  go  back  into  service  this  July. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.45  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.55  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.65  for 
No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  weather  remains  cold  and  the 
canning  of  oysters  is  still  going  on  in  this  section. 
I  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  as  usual  is  turning  out  the  bulk 

i  of  the  pack. 

I  The  canning  of  oysters  will  continue  as  long  as  the 

I  weather  is  favorable  and  the  oysters  are  suitable  to 

I  be  canned,  which  may  run  the  pack  through  the  month 

^  of  April. 

j  The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.10  per  dozen  for 

I  five  ounce  and  $2.20  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

I  OYSTER  PLANTING  TO  START  TODAY— At  a 

1  a  meeting  held  in  the  Cawthon  Hotel,  Mobile,  Alabama, 

M  last  Thursday  by  the  Alabama  Oyster  Commission,  it 

was  decided  that  the  Work  Progress  Administration 


oyster  replanting  project  in  Mobile  Bay,  would  be 
resumed  April  15. 

The  taking  of  oysters  from  the  public  reefs  and 
bottoms  is  to  be  forbidden  after  that  date. 

The  Commission  had  planned  to  close  the  Alabama 
reefs  on  March  31,  but  it  was  postponed  to  April  15. 

The  work  of  replanting  will  employ  about  fifty  men, 
and  will  take  about  two  months.  50,000  barrels  of 
oysters  are  expected  to  be  planted  in  that  time. 

SPINACH — The  spinach  pack  is  about  over  with  in 
this  section  and  a  satisfactory  one  was  turned  out.  The 
yield  was  good,  the  quality  of  the  pack  first-class,  and 
the  canners  are  finding  a  ready  market  for  their 
product. 

The  price  of  spinach  is  80  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 ; 
$1.10  for  2V^,  and  $3.75  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  planting  of  the  beans  being 
over  with,  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  is  next  in  order 
and  this  will  hardly  begin  until  the  middle  of  May. 
The  young  plants  look  healthy  enough  so  far. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Better  Weather  Helping  —  Good,  Steady  Business  —  Pears 
Advance  —  All  Stocks  Badly  Broken  —  Asparagus  Control 
Signed — Spinach  Pack  Definitely  Below  Expectations — More 
Interest  In  Tomatoes — ^Tuna  Moving  Up — Good  Business  In 
Future  Peas  And  Beans. 

San  Francisco,  April  15,  1937. 

ETTER  WEATHER — ^Weather  conditions  during 
the  past  week  have  been  more  to  the  liking  of 
growers  and  canners  and  such  early  crops  as  peas, 
asparagus  and  spinach  are  coming  on  in  good  shape. 
The  heavy  rains  of  March  have  given  away  to  scattered 
April  showers  that  are  keeping  fields  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion.  The  packing  of  spinach  is  in  full  swing,  with 
work  just  commencing  on  asparagus.  Now  that  the 
weather  is  behaving  itself,  labor  is  commencing  to 
cause  anxiety,  but  so  far  work  has  not  been  interfered 
with  in  canneries.  Canners  have  made  two  advances 
in  wages  since  the  first  of  the  year  and  the  scale  is 
well  above  that  paid  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

THE  MARKET — A  steady  business  is  being  done 
on  such  items  in  the  fruit  list  as  are  available,  with 
some  advances  on  pears.  Individual  canners  are 
having  difficulty  in  filling  orders  in  full  and  lists  are 
getting  more  restricted  every  day.  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple  is  especially  closely  sold  up  and  out  of  about 
forty-five  items,  some  of  the  largest  packers  can  fill 
orders  on  only  a  dozen,  or  less.  There  has  been  such  a 
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run  on  No.  10  apricots  that  little  other  than  standards 
and  solid  pack  pie  are  to  be  had.  It  seems  impossible 
to  locate  No.  2^2  choice  pears  at  less  than  $1.60  and 
No.  1  standards  are  now  held  by  some  at  971/)  cents. 

ASPARAGUS — Official  confirmation  of  the  success 
of  the  drive  for  asparagus  tonnage  to  make  the  market¬ 
ing  agreement  between  growers  and  canners  effective 
has  been  made,  but  no  prices  have  been  set  as  yet. 
The  only  restrictions  on  the  size  of  the  pack  will  come 
through  grading  and  a  season  limited  to  a  definite 
period.  Considerable  business  has  been  booked,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  opening  prices,  and  these  are 
expected  within  a  few  days. 

SPINACH — The  spinach  pack  is  turning  out  quite 
definitely  below  early  expectations,  the  result  of  the 
cold,  wet  spring.  Many  of  the  large  factors  are  out 
of  the  market  for  the  time  being,  not  caring  to  accept 
further  business  until  they  are  sure  of  their  ability  to 
deliver.  Such  business  as  is  being  done  is  at  $1.30  and 
$1.35  for  No.  21/2S. 

TOMATOES  —  Tomato  prices  continue  without 
change,  but  more  interest  is  being  shown  in  this  article 
than  in  a  long  time.  Tomato  juice  is  coming  in  for 
considerable  attention  and  it  may  be  that  this  will  be 
sold  up  before  other  items  in  the  list.  With  canners 
paying  at  least  $2.50  a  ton  more  for  tomatoes  than 
last  year,  and  with  other  costs  advancing,  it  looks  as 
though  spots  should  be  more  attractive  than  futures. 

PEAS — A  substantial  business  on  new  pack  Pacific 
Coast  peas  and  string  beans  has  been  booked  and  some 
canners  have  withdrawn  lists  until  the  size  of  the  pack 
becomes  known.  Cold  spring  weather  has  retarded 
preparations  for  the  crop  in  many  districts. 

BERRIES — Growers  of  Loganberries  in  Oregon 
have  set  a  minimum  price  on  berries  to  canners, 
through  the  Loganberry  Control  Board.  This  price  is 
614  cents  a  pound,  or  about  2 1/0  cents  more  than  that 
of  last  year,  and  rather  more  than  canners  had  ex¬ 
pected.  The  prospective  crop  is  estimated  at  about 
1,500  tons,  or  about  one-half  the  normal. 

MARKETING  AGREEMENT  —  The  California 
State  Legislature  is  considering  a  bill  providing  the 
State  Director  of  Agriculture  with  additional  market¬ 
ing  powers.  As  originally  presented,  the  director  is 
empowered,  after  notice  of  the  hearing,  to  issue  a 
marketing  order  affecting  any  agricultural  commodity. 
An  amendment  has  been  offered  by  Preston  McKinney, 
secretary  and  vice-president  of  the  Canners’  League  of 
California,  requiring  approval  of  65  per  cent  of  the 
canners  before  a  marketing  agreement  becomes  effec¬ 
tive,  the  percentage  to  be  based  on  volume  of  business 
and  individuals  concerned. 

WITH  CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

By  “OBSERVER” 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

in  the  spending  of  their  household  money  so  that  they 
get  not  only  as  much  as  possible  for  their  money,  but 
the  best  possible. 

“There  has  been  under  way  for  more  than  two  years 
considerable  agitation  inside  and  outside  of  govern¬ 


ment  circles  for  the  so-called  A,  B,  C  grading  system 
on  canned  foods. 

“One  of  the  very  important  aspects  of  this  new 
service  is  that  its  use  by  operators  will  go  a  long  way 
to  prevent  unintentionally  offering  for  sale  products 
which  violate  the  McNary-Mapes  or  Pure  Food  Laws. 
Anything  which  an  operator  can  do  to  assure  against 
his  customers  or  his  reputation  being  harmed  by  illegal 
or  substandard  food  is  all  to  his  advantage.” 

The  Piggly  Wiggly  organization,  which  has  been 
active  in  the  development  of  private  brands  of  grocery 
products  for  its  member-operators  in  recent  years, 
points  to  the  many  advantages  possible  for  distributors 
in  “getting  behind”  little  known  local  branded  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  quality  of  which  compares  favorably  with 
nationally  advertised  food  products  in  the  same  general 
category. 


• 

New  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  Varieties 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

variety  is  fully  as  vigorous  as  Bantam  Evergreen 
Hybrid  and  has  a  much  longer  ear,  56  per  cent  being 
8-9  inches  long.  It  is,  however,  more  variable  in  ear 
diameter,  the  number  of  rows  varying  from  8  to  16. 
Its  chief  attribute  is  the  high  quality  of  both  the  fresh 
and  the  canned  product. 

Other  top  crosses  which  showed  considerable  promise 
insofar  as  uniformity,  attractiveness  and  yield  was 
concerned  were  Gemcross  P39  a  very  early  variety  in 
season  with  Seneca  Golden,  and  Sencross  P39  and  Top 
Cross  Maine  Bantam,  two  midseason  varieties. 

The  majority  of  white  hybrids  so  far  produced  are 
late  varieties.  With  this  in  mind  an  effort  was  made 
to  secure  some  early  and  midseason  sorts.  Of  those 
in  trial  the  following  appeared  to  be  the  most 
promising. 

CROSGREEN.  This  is  a  midseason  variety  which 
reached  canning  maturity  in  81-83  days  during  which 
time  86  per  cent  of  the  ears  were  in  prime  condition. 
It  was  rated  the  highest  in  quality  of  the  6  white 
varieties  in  trial  and  yielded  about  31/4  tons  per  acre, 
slightly  less  than  Redgreen,  a  variety  commonly  grown 
in  this  State  for  canning.  Crosgreen  does,  however, 
lack  uniformity  since  the  ears  vary  from  4-9  inches  in 
length  and  have  from  12-18  rows  to  the  ear. 

TOP  CROSS  CROSBY.  This  matured  10  days 
earlier  than  Crosgreen  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
quality  appeared  to  be  the  most  promising  of  the  early 
white  varieties.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  more  vari¬ 
able  in  maturity  than  is  desirable.  It  yielded  nearly 
3  tons  per  acre  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  considerably 
less  vigorous  than  Crosgreen. 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  YINERS^VINER  FEEDERS 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  .see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  HiKh  Low  High  Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2Vii . .—...  .••••••  2.76  2.86 

Large.  No.  2% . 2.80  2.90 

Medium,  No.  2%... . 2.76  2.86 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans .  2.40  2.60 

M^ium,  No.  1  tall .  1.86  1.86 

Large,  No.  2 . ......  .......  2.36  2.46 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . .— .  .....  2.60  2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 2.36  2.46 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq .  2.40  2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq — . 2.10  2.20 


Eastern  Central 


Wholegrain — Continued 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

.  1  on 

1.15 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

. 90 

R  RR 

1.00 

1.00 

1.16 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10 . 

. 85 

.90 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10 . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 90  1.00  1.05  1.10 

No.  10 . . .  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 82  Vj  .90  .95  1.00 

No.  10 . .  . 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2M! . 80  .90  .75  .80 

No.  10 .  2.26  2.60 


1.26  1.15  1.20 

i"()5  iilS 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  . . 55% 

No.  2%  . -  1-06 

No.  10  . 4.00 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10 .  4.60 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2„„ . 87% 

No.  10 .  4.25 


Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 


No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10 .  4.35 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.36 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 90 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 86 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Soaked . 70 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  2% .  1.20 

Std.  Cut.  No.  2 . 80 

No.  2% .  1.00 

No.  10 . 3.90 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2........ . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 4.26 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  2% .  1.16 

No.  10 .  4.60 


Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10 .  4.60 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  10 . 8.76 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 70 

Fancy  No.  2 .  1.10 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.20 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 1.10 

No.  10 . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . .  .  .. 

No.  10 . . .  . 


.60  .60  .65 

1.36  1.05  1.20 

4.25  3.76  4.00 


1.00  .  . 

6.00  . 

.90  .  .86  .90 

4.35  .  .  4.25 


6.60  7.60 


1.20 


1.10  .  1.10  .86 

6.60  .  4.26 

1.76  . 


.86  .77%  .85  .86 

4.60  3.65  4.00  4.25 


1.00 


.86 


.70 

.76 

1.40 

.90 

1.15 

1.85 

.85 

1.16 

4.25 

.72% 

.77% 

_ _ 

4.25 

3.60 

.96 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

1.15 

.85 

1.10 

4.60 

3.25 

3.76 

3.35 

.82% 

.86 

.96 

3.60 

4.60 

.76 

8.76 


.86 

1.16 


1.40  1.26  1.86 

7.00  .  7.00 

1.20  1.10  . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Fey.,  No.  2 . 

.86 

.90 

No  10 . 

4.26 

4.60 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.76 

...... 

No.  10 . 

3.50 

4.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

.95 

.96 

No.  10 . . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

1.35 

1.65 

1.35 

1.45 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . . 

1.26 

1.50 

1.30 

1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . . 

1.16 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

1.15 

1.35 

1.15 

1.26 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s — .. — 

1.10 

1.40 

1.16 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s_. . 

1.00 

1.25 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s.......... 

1.00 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10 

1.25 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

6.25 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

.96 

1.25 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

6.50 

5.25 

5.26 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

6.60 

5.00 

5.25 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  63 . 

6.50 

4.50 

4.50 

1.50 

1.85 

No.  2  Fey  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.40 

1.75 

1.36 

1.45 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

. 

1.20 

1.40 

1.25 

1.36 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is . 

1.50 

1.50 

1.10 

1.50 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.40 

1.20 

1.40 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  33 . 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  43 . 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

.96 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

6.60 

5.25 

6.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

.96 

.95 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

6.50 

6.26 

5.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

5.25 

6.26 

5.00 

5.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

4.50 

4.75 

.90 

.96 

Soaked,  2s . 

.45 

.50 

.65 

.60 

.56 

.57% 

10s  . 

2.60 

2.76 

3.20 

3.40 

.67% 

.75 

10s  . . 

3.50 

3.76 

PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

....... 

.52% 

.70 

.70 

.76 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

.90 

1.15 

.65 

1.00 

No.  3 . . . 

.95 

No.  10_ . 

3.00 

2.60 

3.06 

2.75 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Std..  No.  2 . . 

.76 

.86 

No.  2% . 

.90 

1.06 

.90 

.96 

No.  3 . . . 

No.  10 . 

2.90 

3.10 

3.26 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.95 

.67% 

.70 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  2% . 

1.10 

1.26 

.90 

1.10 

1.17% 

1.40 

No.  10 . 

3.75 

4.00 

3.00 

3.60 

4.06 

4.20 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

1.06 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.20 

Triple,  No.  2 . . 

.95 

1.00 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


CANNED  FRUITS — Continaed 


Eastern 
Low  Higrh 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  Hish 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std..  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . .  .76 

No.  2% .  1.10 

No.  S . 

No.  10.... . . . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2^4 .  1-20 

No.  8 . 

No.  10 . . . . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . .90 

No.  2% . — . 

No.  8 . . . 

No.  10 . - . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1™ . 

No.  2 . 

No.  2V4 . 

No.  8 . . . . 

No.  10 . 


_ _  .76 

. 1.05 

_  1.16 

. 3.60 

. 50 

. 721; 

.96 

No.  Z..7. . 1.10 

No.  10 . 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 
Fey.,  No.  2^4 . . 


No.  10., 


Solid  Pack 


Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2 . 

No.  214.. 


3.30 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 40 

No.  10 .  3.26 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 371^ 

No.  10 .  2.76 

TOMATO  JUICE 
No.  1.. 

No.  2.. 


.40 
.70 

No.  10.™ .  2.60 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2 . 76 

No.  2%.. 


.96  1.00 

— 

1.10  1.46 

. 

8.26  4.60 

.60 

.66 

.86 

.80 

1.15 

1.10 

1.16 

1.26 

. 

3.60 

3.65 

3.75 

With  puree 

.62Vj 

.46 

.4714 

.62%  . 

.72% 

.75 

.77% 

.70  . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.87%  . 

1.10 

3..30 

3.60 

3.65 

3.00  . 

.45 

.47% 

3.26 

4.00 

3.50  3.60 

3.00 

3.00  3.25 

.40 

.46 

.60 

.60  .621, 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.77%  .80 

3.00 

2.76 

3.25 

3.00  3.26 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  8 . . 

No.  10.  water . 

No.  2,  Prsserred.. 
No.  2.  Syrup . 


No.  10 . 3.76  3.76 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES 

No.  10,  water . .  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  4.00  4.10 
No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack 4.26  4.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 82  V4  1.00 

No.  10 .  4.36  6.00 

No.  2.  Std . 70  . 

No.  10 . . . 


4.60 


1.00 

A76 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 .  1.76 

No.  10 .  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10... . 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2% . — . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 


1.86 

7.00 


6.60  6.76 


10.00  10.60 


3.60 

4.60 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2 . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


10.00  12.00 


Canned  Fish 


APRICOTS 

HERRING  ROE 

2.00 

10  oz. . . 

.  1.60 

1.60 

No.  2,  17  oz . . 

.  1.76 

1.76 

Nn  914"  Rtii . 

No.  2,  19  oz. . 

.  2.00 

2.00 

GRAPEFRUIT 

LOBSTER 

.4K 

Fintji  1  1h 

.  6.60 
.  3.25 

6.60 

3.25 

No.  2 . 

.  1.00  .  . 

.87% 

.96 

%  lb . 

No.  6 . 

.  3.10  .  . 

.  2.66 

2.75 

%  lb . 

.  1.96 

1.96 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

. 62%  . 

OYSTERS 

1 

.95 

1.00 

Nn  ano . 

.  1.10 

1.10 

No.  2 . 

. 72%  R6 

8  oz . 

,  1.90 

2.00 

No.  6 . 

. .  2.60  2.76  . 

.  2.10 

2.26 

10  oz . 

. - . . 

.  2.20 

2.20 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.35  1.36 

No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  2V4 . 

No.  10 . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2^ . 

Std..  No.  2% . . . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2^ . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3..„ . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  2% . .  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded.  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10™...„  . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet . 

No.  211 . . . 

No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

46  oz . . . 

No.  10 . 


1.26 

4.25 

1.36 

6.00 


1.35 

4.76 
1.60 

6.76 


1.70 

1.85 

1.60 

1.66 

1.46 

4.00 

6.60 

6.76 

3.76 

4.00 

1.70 

1.76 

1.65 

1.66 

1.46 

1.60 

1.10 

1.16 

4.76 

6.00 

1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.70 

6.86 

6.10 

6.00 

6.00 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  >4 . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  % . . . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


.62^  .66 

.70  .76 


1.10 

1.46 

2.60 

6.00 


1.16 

1.66 

2.66 

6.26 


SHRIMP 

No.  1.  Small . 

No.  1.  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large . . . . . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

M  Oil,  Key .  3.60 

14  Oil.  Keyless .  3.25 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless.... .  2.90 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

14s 

Light  Meat,  Is., 

>48  . 

%s  . 


3.60 

3.36 


1.45  1.60 

1.65  1.65 

1.66  1.75 


3.90 

2.95 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  2.66 

8.50  8.76 


2.46  2.60 
2.26  2.36 
2.00  2.10 


6.00  6.00 


6.60 


2.36  . 

1.60  . 

.  1.90 

1.90  1.90 

1.16  1.16 

1.16  . 

.86  . 

2.65  2.65 

1.76  1.86 

1.06  . 

1.85  . 


1.60  1.70 

3.00  3.30 


_  6.0214 

11.00  12.00 

.  6.00 

3.86  4.25 

9.00  10.00 
6.00  6.60 
3.60  3.90 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corpioration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lames  Lefiel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canidng,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Burets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  OH,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CANNED  FOODS. 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B2iltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans.  Caps.  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  controi). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetieallv 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Til 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IIL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDBAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


msEcnciDES. 

A<7icide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Caimers'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  KetUes,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES.  MUcellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooTOSton,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY.  ^  ^ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooTOSton,  Ill. 
F,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  DoeUer  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincirmatl,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lu. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  .N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PAILS  (Rubber). 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Lan^eth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Rl. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Eierhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

peeling  tables,  ContinuouB. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  M<diy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AR  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
GaUatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  K^ford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Rl. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  MachUtery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

Hansen  Cemg.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MetsL 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  SteeL 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooMston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagua  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  RL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MA(31INEBY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fails,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Cona. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Rl. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  MiUord,  Corm. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Rl. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  ROBINS 

at  your  service  for  Quick 
Shinment  write  for  catalogue 


Robins  Improved  Blancher 


Robins  Improved  Stringless 
Bean  Cutter 


Robins  Perforated 
Bucket 


Robins  Pea  Hull  er 


Robins  Standard  Retort 


Robins  Silker  •  Cleaner 
Washer-Rinser 
for  whole-grain  Corn 


Robins  Batch  Double 
Dump  Scalder 
and  Lye  Peeler 


Robins  Rotary  Spinach 
Sand  Remover 


Robins  Rotary  Spinach 
Tumbler  -  Soaker 


Robins  Junior  Corn  Silker 
for  whole-grain  Corn 


Robins  Rotary  Spray 
Spinach  Washer 


Robins  Special  Sectional  Picking 
Table  for  Apples,  Peaches,  etc. 


Robins  Spinach  Blancher 


Manufacturers  OF  A  General  Line  of  Cann 


inery 


Write  for  Copy  of  Our  Neiv  No,  400  Catalogue. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC 


The  future  pack  lies  latent  in  the  seed 


If  this  Hi  is  cost  of  seed  and  this  iii  is  total  cost  of  pack 
isn’t  it  false  economy  to  plant  any  but  the  best? 


AHaoriatrii  O^romrra,  Jf 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  Since  1856 

Npui  anrn.  (Ennnrttirut 


